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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mucu to this paper’s surprise and delight, there was a 
large vote out on election day. The utter apathy of the 
campaign, the failure of interest in its preposterous 
“issue,” the rigorous banishment of politics as a topic of 
conversation, the quiet of election day, all pointed to a 
light vote. It was fair to assume that the electorate was 
so drugged with disgust at the performances of a liberal 
Administration that it would not take the trouble even to 
register its dissent. 


Haprity, this was not the case. The silence of the elec- 
torate was the grim, fastidious silence of a housewife who 
quietly sweeps out an accumulation of rubbish and drops 
it in the ash-barrel. The immense vote for Mr. Harding 
is gratifying, not so much because it shows that the in- 
stincts of the people were sound—they are always sound— 
but that they were active. The intelligence of the pro- 
cedure is another question. The people did the best they 
knew how to do, made the best of the ludicrous choice 
which was all they could see was open to them, expressed 
themselves manfully in the one poor incompetent way 
which they have been painstakingly taught is their only 
way; and they did themselves proud. They showed that 
their hearts were everlastingly in the right place, and 
gave no end of satisfaction to those like ourselves who 
have a firm faith that the instincts of humanity are funda- 
mentally always right and that their outworking can not 
for ever be defeated. 


UnForTUNATELY, the people do not know what they want 
—but they are mighty clear about what they do not want. 
They are definitely through with certain forms of humbug, 
with certain forms of tyranny and oppression. How won- 
derful if they might be through with all humbug and 
resolved to be free of all tyranny! But that will come. 
Each election makes more evident the essential nature and 
purpose of all politics, each exercise of oppression makes 
the next one harder. It will be a long time before another 
Administration takes the course of Mr. Wilson’s. In fact, 
the Democratic party would probably go out of existence 
at once, if there were anything in sight to serve as a party 
of real opposition; just as the Federalist party was swept 
out of existence by the defeat of Adams, whose Admin- 
istration distinguished itself in much the same way as Mr. 
Wilson’s. 


d. 


Tue feature of the election that the historian will consider 
with astonishment is the case of Mr. Debs. We are too 
close to the situation to perceive the extraordinary 
anomaly that his candidacy presents. The size of his vote 
is not important. We do not, in fact, know how many 
votes he got—probaby about two million. The important 
and significant thing, however, the thing that will mightily 
impress the historian who comes after us and lives in 
caimer times, is that a political party had selected as its 
candidate, and an immense number of people saw fit to 
vote for, a prisoner in a Federal penitentiary, serving 
sentence for sedition. Really, looked at with detachment 
and purely as a phenomenon of politics, what an astonish- 
ing thing it is! The historian will also take due note of 
the fact that this Federal prisoner and candidate was one 
of the best and noblest men who ever lived; and he will 
marvel at that too, as indicating an amazing and discredit- 
able anomaly. 6 
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Mr. Bryan suggests that Mr. Wilson would be doing a 
good thing if he would hand his office on to Mr. Mar- 
shall, who in turn would carry on the good work by 
appointing Mr. Harding Secretary of State and then him- 
self resign: thus permitting Mr. Harding to step at once 
by constitutional right into the presidency. This notion 
has several considerations in its favour. From the latest 
accounts of the state of Mr. Wilson’s health, he certainly 
is in no fit condition to bear the burden of office. Then 
the four months that intervene between the election and 
inauguration of a new president are always an awkward 
period for the incumbent; especially if he is obliged, as 
Mr. Wilson is, to fight the battle of life with an unfriendly 
Congress. On the whole, perhaps, Mr. Bryan is sug- 
gesting a very good precedent, for it is the only 
constitutional way to put into immediate effect the will 
of the electorate, and it might prove to be a first step 
towards a larger measure of responsible government than 
we now enjoy in this country. 

Now that the Republican party is securely in the saddle, 
certain of its spokesmen have lost no time about throwing 
out hints as to what their party’s attitude is going to be 
towards organized labour. If the Republican Publicity 
Association is any kind of prophet, there is to be a pretty 
vigorous war for the open shop, with the G. O. P. standing 
squarely behind the employers. The recent frontal attack 
upon Mr. Gompers—poor safe and sane Mr. Gompers— 
by the Association, is sufficient to set up strong suspicions 
in the mind of organized labour. Mr. Gompers, that erst- 
while favourite in high places, is accused as a would-be 
autocrat who “seeks through the unions to control all 
labour and force up wages,” and who “would make abject 
poverty and possible starvation and death the penalty for 
the failure of a man to assign his independence to his 
keeping.” This last is a little ambiguous, but on the whole 
the statement makes it fairly clear that the Committee is 
out to make organized labour keep its place and to prepare 
the public mind for anti-labour legislation designed to 
“put our business on a sound foundation.” Labour may 
get what consolation it can, however, from the reflection 
that the Association is at least candid and outspoken, 
which is a first-class virtue; and also that Mr. Cox’s Ad- 
ministration, once in, would do no better, except, possibly, 
in the matter of fairer words. 

, meneemmennec | 

Tuer Republican party, if such be its intention, has the 
great advantage of coming in at a time most favourable 
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for a war on the closed shop. With mills and factories 
everywhere cutting down time and wages or closing down 
entirely; with employers all over the country turning off 
workers by the thousands, with the flood of immigration 
steadily rising, organized labour is peculiarly vulnerable. 
There is plenty of tragedy in the situation for the workers 
who face a winter of idleness; but for the employers, the 
occasion may be turned to some advantage. Illinois em- 
ployers have already declared for the open shop, and the 
President of the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has announced that employers in the Quaker 
City would seize the opportunity while work was slack 
to rid themselves of “radicalism” among their employees. 
He did not specify any method by which the views of the 
workers should be determined, but he made it clear that 
there would be no inconvenient scruples about demanding 
political orthodoxy as the price of daily bread. 


Tue public follows the press-reports on the coal-shortage, 
like a horse after a hay-wagon, eagerly, but without get- 
ting much hold on the hay. Prices are reduced or are to 
be reduced, according to every day’s headlines, but the 
reduction always turns out to be “at the mine” or some- 
where else than where the consumer buys his coal; and 
yet the place where price-reduction really counts for some- 
thing is the place where you buy your coal. It is inter- 
esting to read about price-reduction taking place else- 
where, but after all, what good does it do? That is the 
great trouble with the downward tendency of prices at 
the present time; the tendency always seems to give out 
somewhere ahead of the place where you buy your com- 
modities. A reduction at the mine, wherever that is, or 
at the elevator, or on the hoof, or at any of those hidden 
stages of development, is not half as striking and satis- 
factory asa reduction at thecoal-yard or the corner gro- 
cery or the butcher-shop. Some Senators have now spoken 
out, threatening something awfully dreadful if something 
doesn’t begin to commence to get ready to happen be- 
fore long about the coal-shortage. This is all very well, 
but meanwhile the weather is getting pretty chilly, and 
the price of any available coal, when any is available, is 
so high that it scares one out of any dalliance with tales 
about the falling prices of unavailable coal. 


On the evening of election day, the stars which shine 
over Florida were witness to a strange rite, ceremonially 
performed as the climax of democracy’s quadrennial 
féte. On the outskirts of the village of Ocoee, the 
townspeople occupied themselves for awhile in piling 
sundry combustible materials against the walls of a cer- 
tain house, and lighted there a bonfire, for the purpose 
of dislodging certain objectionable Negroes who had 
taken refuge within. In the course of these operations, 
two white men were killed, more than twenty buildings 
were destroyed, and a few Negroes—half a dozen, let us 
say—were burned to death. According to published ac- 
counts, the trouble began when July Perry, a Negro, 
appeared at the polls and demanded that he be allowed 
to vote, in spite of the fact that he had not paid his poll- 
tax. One likes to think that July was christened in 
honour of Independence Day. At any rate, he seems to 
have been very certain that he was being denied certain 
political rights which properly belonged to him, for he 
returned once again to the polls, this time armed, and 
then a third time with followers. Upon this second oc- 
casion, the_whites drove the Negroes off, and followed 
them into the black settlement. Here, say the reports, 
the whites were fired on by the Negroes. And thereupon 
the real business of purifying the electorate was begun. 


For July Perry himself, there was reserved the special 
honour of a lynching, while the other Negroes who took 
to the woods were followed by armed whites, “the pur- 
suit being accompanied by intermittent firing.” Within 
two days, quiet was restored. Practically all the Negroes 
had scuttled out of the neighbourhood and white men 
were obliged to take up the job of orange-picking where 
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the blacks had left off. Now in this melancholy tale there 
are morals enough to keep an editor busy for a fort- 
night. One of them certainly is that though the 
Southerners want and need the Negro as a servant, they 
hate and fear him as a citizen. Migrations to the North 
are opposed, by fair means and foul, yet advancement at 
home is equally objectionable. In fact, a large part of 
the energy of the South seems to be directed toward 
keeping the Negro working, and keeping him from 
voting. Just how fully the latter half of this policy has 
been carried into effect, we see again each election day. 
Maybe July Perry was entitled to a vote, and maybe not. 
But no evidence more abstruse than the reports of the 
United States Census is required to prove that several 
million Negroes were excluded from the polls last 
Tuesday by fraud, intimidation, or force. 


In July’s county in Florida—the County of Orange—_ 
there were in I9I10 some seven thousand Negroes, as 
against eleven thousand whites. If the situation there is 
to be called serious, what must one say of the 264 counties 
in the South where the Negroes actually outnumber the 
whites—and what of those sixty-three counties where 
the population is more than seventy-five per cent black? 
If the Negroes have political rights in the South, where 
are the Negro county-commissioners, aldermen, mayors? 
Where are the Negro legislators and governors of South 
Carolina and Mississippi—States with populations more 
than fifty-five per cent coloured? Why is the South 
solidly Democratic, when the black vote would spot the 
map with great islands of Republicanism, if there were 
a black vote? The answer, of course, is that the South 
“has kept the Negro in his place.” But this is not a 
final answer; and unless a better one is found, consider- 
able trouble seems the probable outcome. 


THE rumour that the Interchurch World Movement may 
soon be raised again from the dead, calls to mind that 
organization’s notable report on the steel-strike—a report 
which came near banishing from us for ever the memory 
of that organization’s blatant and too business-like 
Americanism. Along with a copy of this report, we have 
now before us an interesting item or two in regard to the 
financial affairs of the United States Steel Corporation. 
We learn, for instance, that on 30 August, the common 
stock of the Corporation was distributed among 90,952 
persons, who held an average of some fifty-six shares 
apiece. The annual dividends on this stock amount to 
fifteen or sixteen dollars per share. That is to say, the 
average income derived by the stock-holders from their 
investments is in the neighbourhood of nine hundred 
dollars. 


TURNING now to the Interchurch report itself, we dis- 
cover that the American steel-industry employs perhaps 
half a million men, of whom by far the larger proportion 
are in the service of the United States Steel Corporation. 
We learn, also, that more than half the employees of the 
Corporation are required to work a twelve-hour day, and 
that the bulk of its unskilled labourers earn less than the 
subsistence-minimum for an average family. Sooner or 
later, of course, this state of affairs leads to “unrest” 
among the workers. But a master strategist conceives 
the plan of matching the army of bolshevik workers with 
an army of anti-bolshevik stock-holders. If the Corpora- 
tion’s method of extracting dividends causes strikes, its 
method of distributing the winnings certainly helps to 
crush these strikes. This is a point which we think the 
Interchurch brethren must have lost sight of, when they 
appealed to the high moral principles of their friends in 
behalf of the steel-workers. But for certain reasons, we 
permit ourselves to doubt the efficacy of such appeals. 
If the directors of the Movement would like to know 
just what we mean, we would take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that they should turn their surveying-staff loose upon 
the membership of their own churches, and then report 
whether they find among the true believers more steel- 
workers than stock-holders—or the other way round. 


a 
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Wirn melancholy satisfaction, this paper records the 
descent of General Baron Wrangel into the Black Sea. 
There is something about this affair that reminds one of 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, with all the 
chariots of Pharaoh following behind. But somehow 


-one feels that the analogy will break down before the 


climax is reached. The Black Sea is a lot wider than 
the Red, and in the matter of his influence over the 
waves, Baron Wrangel should, perhaps, be classed with 
Canute, rather than with Moses. And even if the waters 
should be parted all the way across to Asia Minor, the 
Baron would no doubt discover that the Bolsheviki or 
the Turkish Nationalists had reached the other shore 
ahead of him. Of course, all these speculations are 
merely prefatory to a question that is being much pon- 
dered just now: when Wrangel has gone to his reward, 
who will be next selected to lead the crusade of loyal— 
and royal—Russia against the handful of a hundred mil- 
lion people who are living now under the Moscow Gov- 
ernment? The Russians do not know. But in Paris, per- 
haps, one could get an answer. 


Tue British Government’s decision not to liquidate Ger- 
man property in the United Kingdom was regarded as a 
sensible and long-headed move. It seemed to set a prece- 
dent that might serve as a sheet-anchor to windward in 
case any of Great Britain’s military enterprises hereafter 
should leave her with any large amount of property out- 
lying in alien hands. Some thought that such a possi- 
bility might have occurred to the United States Govern- 
ment as well, and operated as a deterrent to the greed of 
the moment. But later advices show that the British 
Government’s sagacity was somewhat overrated, for the 
decision refers only to enemy property brought into the 
country since 10 January, when the peace treaty became 
effective. 


NEVERTHELESS, as far as it goes, the British Government’s 
decision was extremely sensible, and as the Government 
admits, it was arrived at under pressure of trade-inter- 
ests. With the fear constantly hanging over them that in 
case of any default in fulfilling the terms of the peace 
treaty, German property would be confiscated wherever 
found, German merchants hesitated to load commodities 
in British bottoms, or deposit money in British banks, or 
put their property in any jeopardy during its course 
through the channels of trade. All this was bad for 
British business, and the business interests promptly spoke 
up about it and got results. It is exceedingly unfortunate 
that there is not enough business acumen elsewhere to 
bring similar pressure upon a Government like ours, for 
example, which persists in maintaining an opera-buffa 
state of war that has no conceivable merit or justification, 
but suffices most amply against the reorganization of 
trade. England is to be congratulated that though her 
Government has no more sense than ours, her men of 
business have enforced, to some degree, their own good 
sense upon it. 

It is instructive to read the statements now being made by 
some of the ninety-three German intellectuals who signed 
the famous Kultur-manifesto of October 1914. This paper 
commends them to the careful attention of similar groups 
in the United States, consisting of university presidents, 
professors, scholars, editors and the like, who indulged an 
“insane license of affirmation” about the war, and gave the 
Administration a blank cheque upon all their intellectual 
resources. For example, Carl Hauptman, the poet, as 
reported by the New York Times, says, “The insight of 
artists and other intellectuals regarding the mechanism of 
politics was before the war decidedly scanty. German 


- intellectuals were fundamentally men of idealistic mind 


and unsophisticated temperaments.” Would it not be a 
wholesome thing for the American intellectual now to 
reappraise his own insight into the mechanism of politics 
before the war, and to say frankly how much he thinks 
it amounted to? We can see clearly enough that the Ger- 
man intellectuals who talk like Hauptman are doing their 


fellow-citizens a great service; why should not our intel- 
lectuals do as much for us? 


THE musician Weingartner says, “Those who had followed 
German and Prussian politics for generations might have 
been better informed had they kept their eyes open and 
not believed everything which was uttered from under the 
pickelhaube and upturned moustache.” This is the season 
of repentance. There is nothing that will restore inter- 
national good feeling like a frank exchange of sentiments 
and a manful acknowledgement of mistakes. Is there no 
American of national mark who will step up beside Wein- 
gartner and say a few words about the futility of believing 
everything which is uttered from under the silk hat and 
the shifting eye? 


eet 


SEVENTY men of science at the University of Oxford have 
made a decent and proper overture for the resumption 
of good relations in the world of science; and the Faraday 
Society, and the Physical Society of London have lately 
invited Dr. Ostwald, of Leipzig, to take part in a public 
conference in London. Yet the countrymen of Koch, as 
a correspondent of the London Times points out, are 
excluded from a forthcoming international conference on 
tuberculosis! Max Margules, one of the world’s most 
distinguished meteorologists, has been permitted to starve 
to death in Vienna at the age of sixty-five! No manifesto, 
no representative public expression, as far as we are 
aware, has come from American science or scholarship, 
even against the continuance of our state of war with 
Germany, let alone anything suggesting honourable ac- 
knowledgment of most vicious ignorance and é¢rror. Yet 
in practical service to mankind, all our politicians are not 
worth the parings of Max Margules’s finger nails and all 
that they have done would be outweighed in the balance 
by the clippings of Koch’s hair. 


Wuat is this pretty story that comes from Berlin about 
“the Franco-American-German combine that is to monop- 
olize capital for the purpose of looting Europe’? The 
organizers of this merger are planning, it is said, “to pool 
raw materials and hold the socialist industrial centres of 
Europe up to ransom.” The report goes on to say that 
the German coal-barons, Stinnes and Thyssen, have con- 
cluded an agreement with the French Creusot-Schneider 
group and have taken in the American Steel Corporation. 
Rumour, of course, is a lying jade, but one seems to re- 
member a recent interview in which Herr Stinnes said 
quite frankly that he had discussed with M. Millerand the 
question of combining French and German coal- and ore- 
interests and that the French President had looked upon 
the scheme with favour. One remembers too the revela- 
tions that came out some time ago in the debates in the 
French Chamber regarding the strange connexion of the 
Thyssen interests with France throughout the war. What 
our own Mr. Gary has been able to accomplish in a busi- 
ness way during his recent European trip is, of course, 
his secret; but it is unlikely that in the course of his 
wanderings he has failed to meet that wonderful Stinnes- 
Thyssen-Creusot-Schneider combination. What a merger 
that would be if Mr. Gray joined up! Like the prophet 
Habbakuk it would be capable of anything, even of the 
cornering of all the raw materials that are required for 
war munitions. 
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TOPIGS*O Rar DAY: 


LABOUR VERSUS THE MONOPOLIST. 


In the popular mind, the whole complex struggle for 
and against the economic reorganization of society 
has come to be regarded as primarily a matter of 
strikes and lock-outs, of war to the death between 
“capital,” regarded as the employer, and “labour,” 
the employee. Right or wrong, this concept rules the 
conduct of many millions of persons, and nowhere is 
it held in higher regard than among those engaged in 
attacking and defending the present order. 

In view of the actual conditions of life where labour 
is most highly organized, it is, perhaps, only natural 
that the great forces now taking the offensive should 
look upon the employer as “the enemy.” Eyes of 
no more than ordinary keenness can see here and 
there an employer who wears fine raiment, rolls about 
in a fine car, and lives in a fine house; and any soap- 
box orator can supply the information that besides 
the visible employers who work—sometimes—in their 
factories, there is no end of invisible ones, who have 
never seen these factories, but who still manage some- 
how to live in grand and glorious style as a result 
of the work done in them. The reasons for this con- 
trast in well-being between employers and employees 
are theoretical and obscure. But whether the worker 
is well or poorly paid, the contrast itself is obvious, 
insistent, and provocative of antagonism. 

It is hardly astonishing, then, that the worker should 
feel that the man who hands him the pay-envelope 
has kept back more than he has a right to. How much 
he has a right to, nobody knows. But under present 
conditions, there is no discoverable reason why the 
workers should not pit their monopoly of labour 
against the employer’s monopoly of capital, and squeeze 
out all the wages they can get. As long as employers 
as a class work less and consume more than their 
employees, justice will shed few tears over any profit- 
reductions which may be incidental to an increase 
in wages. 

It would seem then that the worker has come by 
his convictions naturally enough, as a result of his 
every-day experience; and the business of attack and 
defence is about what one would expect it to be 
under the circumstances. The employees get all they 
can; the employers keep all they can; and whoever 
tries to turn attention from the matter immediately 
in hand receives small thanks for his pains. Suppose 
the workers in a copper-smelter have gone on strike 
for higher wages; it is difficult, then, to persuade 
them that their real oppressor is not the owner of the 
plant, but the owner of the economic rent of the cop- 
per-mine which supplies the plant with ore. And, 
perhaps, it is even harder to convince the strikers that 
they have interests in common with their employer, 
as against the monopolist of raw material. It may 
be pointed out that a heavy tax is laid upon the 
employer, while the monopolist escapes almost scot- 
free; that the employer’s profits depend, in part at 
least, upon his own exertions, while the monopolist’s 
returns keep rolling in, irrespective of his own efforts, 
as population increases, and the demand for access 
to available resources of nature increases likewise ; 
that these resources were not created by anybody’s 
efforts, and ought therefore to be everybody’s heri- 
tage; that a properly administered fiscal system would 
take for the people the economic values created by 
the people, set competitive production free, and open 
all natural resources for full exploitation—to the 
great profit of employers and employees alike. 


The strikers may admit all this, but they are likely 
to reply, in defence of their own action, that in these 
days of large-scale production, access to natural 
resources may be meaningless to the man who has 
no tools; that machinery is in truth reproducible; 
but that, as against the man who possesses nothing 
but his labour, the ownership of a factory is as truly 
a monopoly as the ownership of a mine; and that in 
spite of the tax-gatherer and the monopolist, the own- 
ers of plants—even the absentee-owners—manage to 
make their millions, to live well and to work littl—in 
which business they, as well as the monopolists, have 
the protection of government blue-coats and gov- 
ernment bayonets, as needed. 

Such are some of the arguments for wage-strikes 
—arguments which should be of interest because of 
their wide influence, if for no other reason. Perhaps 
the one incontestable proposition in the lot is this: that 
the directors of industry often get rich, while the 
workers seldom do. Enormous inequalities of for- 
tune have hitherto been accepted by most of the work- 
ers, as, in themselves, a proof of injustice. In fact, 
it has been quite generally felt that millions of money 
in the possession of one man are never, in any real 
sense, earned, and that all great fortunes, whether 
derived from the profits of industry or the rent of 
land, are necessarily a product of exploitation. Beyond 
this, the labourer did not formerly care to go; and 
as long as these were the main considerations before 
his mind, it is easy to understand why he selected 
as his special enemy, from among all those people 
who seemed to be profiting at his expense, that person 
with whom he came most immediately and unpleas- 
antly into contact—the employer. 

Under these conditions, industrial disputes seemed 
destined to divide everlastingly the two active factors 
in production—labour and capital—and always to leave 
both as the prey of the masters of the third fac- 
tor, land. The labourer could not see beyond the 
employer, arid the employer was so much concerned 
with defending himself against the frontal attacks of 
the workers, that he had no time for defence against 
privilege. 

But just as the machinery-smashing phase of the la- 
bour-movement, familiar in the early days of the in- 
dustrial revolution, has now passed, so in the course 
of time this present phase may also pass; for within 
the last few years there has grown up among the 
workers a new interest which may eventually bring 
organized labour into direct and immediate contact— 
and conflict—with the monopolist. Wages, of course, 
are to be won from the employer, and a strike for 
wages is in a sense a civil war within the productive 
organization. But the new demand of the factory- 
councils for a share in the control of industry is a 
demand for a voice in the determination of the 
“foreign” as well as the “domestic” policy of the plant. 
Let the workers win a few seats in the responsible 
cabinet of the factory, and they will immediately be- 
come conscious that the industrial organization as a 
whole has its being at the mercy of the monopolists 
of natural resources. 

The task of winning labour to an acceptance of this 
proposition in the abstract is for many reasons difficult 
and, perhaps, unnecessary. To-day the motto of the 
most progressive wing of organized labour is “More. 
power to the shop-committees!” This vigorous move- 
ment for the democratization of industry, plant by 
plant, may have in it the undiscerned promise of a con- 
version through experience, which might never have 
been achieved through any exposition of theory. This 
is the highest possible hope that can be entertained of 
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this tendency, and it is by no means Utopian. With 
hopefulness also, one sees that while the forces of in- 
dustry are thus being brought face to face with priv- 
ilege, a decentralized co-operative organization of pro- 
duction, more nearly compatible with human dignity 
than the wage-system at its best, is being prepared for 
the inheritance of the free earth. 


INTELLECTUALS AND NATIONALISM. 


One of the striking points of divergence between the 
intellectuals and the majority is that involved in the 
question of nationalism. The intellectuals are always 
talking up nationalism in Ireland and India, in Persia 
and China, just as they are always talking down 
nationalism in France, England and Japan and ridi- 
culing the “100 per cent Americanism” that stands 
for the nationalistic idea in this country. Such an 
attitude, to the majority, is essentially wrong-headed. 
As a matter of fact, the mind of the majority works 
just the other way. It harps continually on the 
cause of “America first” and accuses the intellectuals 
of being traitors to their country because they will 
not subscribe to it. All along this line, in short,: the 
intellectuals and the majority are on opposite sides 
of the fence. What then, is the logic of their 
opposition ? 

First of all, one observes that, while the majority 
- instinctively sympathizes with nationalism when it has 
proved to be successful in a worldly sense, the intel- 
lectuals are on the side of the “under dogs.” France, 
England, Japan, as national entities, need no defend- 
ing; and those who cry up “America first” have no 
fear that America, in a worldly sense, is in any danger 
of being second. It is not becattse American nation- 
alism needs the support of the intellectuals that the 
majority regards them with suspicion for their hos- 
tility to it. On the other hand, Ireland, India, Persia, 
China are struggling for their existence; without the 
support and good-will of minority groups in other 
countries ‘they can not hope successfully to exist at 
all, for their existence depends upon the attitude of 
these other countries, which exploit them and keep 
them in bondage. Here we have the most obvious 
factor in this divergence; it is one that provides a 
key for all the others. 

What concerns the intellectuals all the time is evi- 
dently something quite outside and beyond nationalism. 
If they had a shibboleth it would not be “America 
for the Americans,” or “Ireland for the Irish,” but 
rather “the world for humanity.” They wish to see 
a good life established among men, and one that is 
based on the collective wisdom of all men and of all 
nations. That has been their aim since they came 
into existence as a class, in the eighteenth century; 
and their attitude to nationalism is a logical outgrowth 
of it. Since they are concerned for the good life, 
their criterion is the individual. And that is the reason 
why they have come to envisage nationalism in terms 
of the individual. 

Now the development of nationality corresponds to 
a remarkable degree with the development of the indi- 
vidual. Up to a certain point, pride, the assertion of 
one’s identity, is essential to the attainment of con- 
sciousness. To leave home, to break one’s inherited 
ties, to strike out for oneself, to “sow one’s wild oats” 
is, in modern society, which fails to cultivate individu- 
ality as ancient society did, the recognized first volun- 
tary step in individual growth. Everything depends 
on it, and the energetic individual who fails to take 
this step usually pays for it himself and makes society 
pay for it by becoming one of those balked person- 
alities who are really the least desirable of citizens. 
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But there comes a time when self-assertion no longer 
represents growth: it represents not the knitting of 
the spiritual faculties but the unravelling of them; 
and then the individual, whose self-assertion has pre- 
viously led him in the direction of a mature conscious- 
ness, becomes conceited, or a bully, or a tyrant, or 
money-mad, or a megalomaniac. One observes the 
same process in the development of nationalities. In 
modern times nations are repressed as individuals are 
repressed ; and the more they are repressed, the more, 
in order to fit themselves for a harmonious world- 
society, they are obliged to develop their conscious- 
ness in the same fashion as the individual. If they 
fail to assert themselves they become balked group- 
personalities, centres of disturbance for society, as 
Ireland has been. If they assert themselves up to 
the normal point, where their spiritual faculties are 
properly focused, they become good group-citizens, 
like the Scandinavian -countries. If the process of 
self-assertion continues beyond this point, they, too, 
become conceited, money-mad and bullies, as the so- 
called Great Powers are to-day. 

To return, now, to the attitude of the intellectuals: 
they instinctively divide nationalities into these three 
classes. Those that are struggling to become them- 
selves—such nationalities as Ireland, India, Persia, 
China, they regard with the deepest sympathy. Those 
that have become themselves, that are in a state of 
mature consciousness—the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Holland, etc., they like, enjoy and respect. 
Those that continue to assert themselves, after their 
spiritual growth has been achieved, the bully-nations, 
such as Germany was before the war, such as France 
is to-day, such as England and Japan and America 
are all the time, they regard with distrust, fear and 
hostility. In other words, they regard nations pre- 
cisely as they regard individuals, whom they also 
divide into three classes, those who are to be helped, 
those who are to be enjoyed, and those who are to 
be opposed, their criterion being always the world 
for humanity and the good life harmoniously estab- 
lished among all the groups and individuals in it. 

For of course the members of a given nationality 
partake of the character of this nationality: the stage 
of its growth, whatever it happens to be, is also, in 
large measure, the stage of their growth also. An 
Irishman who is in full accord with popular sentiment 
in his country is struggling for freedom in the fact 
that his country is struggling for it; an American 
who is in full accord with the popular sentiment in 
America is himself, in the same degree, preening him- 
self on his material welfare and seeking chiefly for a 
greater material welfare because that is what his coun- 
try is doing. To the intellectuals, therefore, the whole 
issue of nationality is, whether it makes for spiritual 
growth or for the complacency that means spiritual 
decay. Do they find this growth in Ireland, in India, 
in Persia, in China? Then they suppart the cause 
of these nations because the cause of these nations is 
the cause of humanity. Do they miss it, or rather do 
they find the opposite of it, in the great imperializing 
nations? Then they are hostile to the cause of these 
nations because their cause is not the cause of human- 
ity. What is the nature, from this point of view, of 
the “100 per cent American” test of the contemporary 
patriot? That is the sole question which concerns the 
American intellectual. 

One perceives now the logic of this divergence, as 
regards the question of nationalism, between the intel- 
lectuals and the majority. The majority is composed 
of those for whom, tragically enough for the world, 
but perhaps eternally, material values alone or chiefly 
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exist. They like things as they are, and with them 
nothing succeeds like success. They sympathize with 
the dominant Powers, precisely as they sympathize with 
individuals whose character may be likened to that 
of the dominant Powers, because these Powers and 
these individuals maintain an atmosphere of prosperity 
through association with which their own pride of 
place, person and pocket-book receives a certain stimu- 
lus. They are as determined, in short, that the world 
shall remain, human or not, a world where the belly 
thrives and the pocket bulges as the intellectuals, are 
determined that the world shall become, whether the 
belly thrives or not, a habitation of the spirit. 

“To write in favour of that which the great interests 
of the world are against,’ says Mr. Padraic Colum, “is 
what I conceive to be the duty and the privilege of 
the intellectual.” There is a definition that is apposite 
to a hundred issues: to this particular issue nothing 
could be more apposite. What the great interests of 
the world are against is the great cause of the world, 
in nationalism as in everything else. What does 
nationality, in any given instance, signify—spiritual 
growth or the arrest of the spirit? To the end of time, 
the intellectuals will defend a Fichte’s Germany and 
oppose a Bismarck’s; they will defend a Mazzini’s 
Italy and oppose a Cavour’s; they will defend a 
Lincoln’s America and oppose a Roosevelt’s; they will 
defend an Ireland, an India, a Persia, a China so 
long as this Ireland and this India represent the strug- 
gle of the spirit for consciousness, just as they will 
oppose an Ireland and an India which, having attained 
their consciousness, have begun to abuse it. 


THE CRIT ICAAN DS EL GA LI Sas 


THE critic’s duty towards the creative worker in any 
art, the writer or the composer or the painter, is not 
to praise or blame him, not to encourage or discourage 
him with words, but to give him definite and practical 
help. Here again, as we said last week, the critic is 
to be distinguished from the reviewer or writer of 
notices. The reviewer introduces and in some measure 
interprets to the public, the artist’s finished work. 
The critic has to do with the artist’s work, strictly 
speaking, before it begins. His view is always to- 
wards the future. His thought is all for the artist 
who is coming on, for the creative spirit that is feeling 
its way, trying to find out what it really wants to do 
and how to do it. His use of finished work is always 
by way of illustration and example for the benefit of 
this newly-arriving creative spirit, to clear its con- 
fusion and to light its path. 

Matthew Arnold, in his Oxford Lectures on trans- 
lating Homer, gave the best imaginable example of true 
critical method. He had one literary workman in mind 
throughout—the future translator of Homer. He 
analyses the task from beginning to end. He shows 
the characteristics of Homer with which the translator 
must saturate himself, shows what the proper feeling 
for the subject is and what to dwell upon in order to 
stimulate this feeling. He shows explicitly the total 
effect that the translator should aim at reproducing, 
and how to get at each of its components. He takes 
the existing translations of Homer, and shows how 
one succeeds here and another there; how one falls 
short in one essential and another in another; how one 
illustrates this point of critical theory and another that. 
He goes through all this with such thoroughness that 
no one can possibly misunderstand him, and with such 
charm of literary manner as to build up an immense 
prepossession towards Homer, an immense curiosity 
about him and a desire to read him for oneself. Then 
Mr. Arnold takes up the mechanics of translation, and 


discusses the appropriateness of various metres; and 
finally, he gives some passages of his own translating 
and discusses them as a specimen of what he has been 
hitherto laying down in precept. 

This is criticism. The creative genius, ieapetled to 
the task of translating Homer, has the way cleared for 
him, knows what is expected of him and how to realize 
it, sees his difficulties and temptations anticipated, has 
the experience of his predecessors summarized for him, 
has his feeling for his subject powerfully purged and 
stimulated, and has furnished him examples of what 
he is to carry through. Under the guidance of this 
discipline, he is urged to do that, and the sanity and 
wisdom of this discipline has been so beautifully made 
manifest to him that he is attracted into it with a great 
zest for doing that. Then the measure of his success 
or failure is strictly the measure of his genius and 
industry; and he is indebted to the critic for the in- 
dispensable navvy-work, if one may call it that, where- 
by his genius and industry are able to function to their 
full, without any false starts or incidental misdirection 
of energy or purpose. 

Mr. Mackail, a successor of Mr. Arnold in the line 
of illustrious men who have occupied the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry, did a similar service to the modern 
writer of short poems. It is impossible to read the In- 
troduction to his “Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology” without getting an enlarged and chastened 
sense of procedure in this branch of the practice of 
poetry. One sees what is expected, and one feels a 
strong and effective desire to meet the expectation. 
How many there are among those who now are writing 
verse with excellent ability, some with a dash of genius, 
to whom one wants to say and say again: Read Mr. 
Mackail’s Introduction! Read it once a month for a 
year, then read it four times a year as long as you 
live. Our verse would gain immeasurably in warmth, 
colour, sanity, restraint, elevation, imaginative power, 
and in richness and beauty of thought. Its jaunty and 
strident tone of self-assertion, its eccentricity, its enor- 
mous misapprehension of poetic values, most of all 
its utter uncertainty and confusion about what itself 
wants to do and tries to do—all these would diminish, 
and the energy that now goes into maintaining them 
would be profitably re-directed under the ministrations 
of the critic. 

The critic takes, for instance, a single specimen of 
the best in music, perhaps a very small specimen com- 
prising no more than a bar or two; let us say he takes 
the Dance of the Blessed Spirits from “Orfeo” or 
the theme of the second movement of the Kreutzer. 
He analyses this, discusses the effect that it produces 
upon the average of taste, its appeal to the general 
esthetic judgment of mankind, or at least of one great 
branch of the human family; he shows wherein and 
by what infallible marks it stands accepted in the 
category of the best. Then he says to the composer, 
If you want to do something, if you feel the urge 
of the creative impulse, do that. Your work should 
not be a mere copy of your original ; it may be, indeed 
will be, something wholly different. But it should 
aim at reproducing in power and in delightfulness 
the total effect produced by Gluck’s theme or 
Beethoven’s. A competent essay in criticism on either 
of these simple themes, showing what its effect is and 
how that effect may be reproduced, would carry the 
reader through almost the whole of life. Again, the 
critic takes examples, say, of the best in poetry, as 
Mr. Mackail has done and as Mr. Arnold did even 
more specifically in his Introduction to Mr. Ward’s 
anthology. He analyses their quality, discusses their 
effect. shows what is to be aimed at in order to repro- 
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duce this effect, and then says to the modern writer 
of verse, Do that; if you succeed even measurably 
in reproducing this effect, you are a great artist, and 
if you perchance, as you may, surpass it, you are 
an immortal artist. Such is the function and pro- 
cedure of the critic, whether he is dealing with litera- 
ture, zesthetics and the fine arts, or even—though how 
little in these days one would suspect it, good 
heavens !—with public affairs. 

Creative artistry must, we think, be seriously handi- 
capped as long as criticism remains at a low level. We 
wish that there might be a better understanding be- 
tween the artist and the critic, and that the artist would 
demand, for the sake of those who are to follow him 
in his calling, a better order of criticism, a criticism 
that should know clearly what its duty towards the 
artist is, and then should do its duty with the simplic- 
ity and effectiveness, and at the same time with the 
grace and charm, say, of the critics we have quoted. 
As it is, with the reviewer and notice-writer not keep- 
ing his place, and the critic not keeping his, and 
neither of them apparently knowing what his own 
proper task is, the artist does not get the help that he 
needs and has every right to demand. As we said 
last week, the public is offish with the critic, mistakenly 
regarding him as a pontifical sort of person, bent on 
laying down some law of his own devising. Similarly, 
the artist is offish with him, regarding him, quite as 
mistakenly, as a person either negligible or to be dis- 
agreed with. Instead, the critic is merely one whose 
business it is to afford the artist every resource and 
facility whereby he may produce the best that is in 
him. The critic, concerning himself always with the 
best, learns why it is best, learns the marks and char- 
acteristics by which the general reason and judgment 
of mankind have identified it as the best. He also 
learns as much as can be known about the method of 
approach to the best. He puts this knowledge, set 
forth as prepossessingly as possible, at the artist’s 
service, not to coerce, hamper or overdrive his crea- 
tive genius, but to co-operate with it, as far as that 
genius will reach, in a loving and reverent approach 
to the best. 


BROTHER WOLF. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ 


Francis or ASSISI. BarTou 
BroTHER JUNIPER, IUSEPPE 
J : Gru Robbers. 
Lupo (Robber Chief). CEcco 
BASTIANO 


Scene: 4 rocky defile, gloomy and precipitous. High up in 
the crevices of the rock grow juniper bushes and pines. Over 
the ground, which ts the pebbly bed of a dried torrent, large 
boulders lie strewn. To the right is a decp fissure, or cave, 
from which trickles a small stream of water. Behind the 
bushes above, one sees the back of a sheep and a horned head 
which turns to look, as GIUSEPPE, hot and out of breath, comes 
stumbling up the gully from below. He halts, looks right 
and left, then puts his hands to his mouth and makes thea 
wolf's cry. 

Grus. Wow! Wow! ... Wow! Wow! 

Barto.. (from above). Ba-a-a! 


Gius. Hullo, Bartol, where are the rest? 
Bartot, Anywhere, for all I know. Here am I. 
Grus. I’ve news for them. 


[He sits down, pulls a melon from his pouch dnd starts 
slicing tt. . 
Barto. (still wearing his sheep-skin, straddles the rock): 
Eh? Where does that come from? 


Gius. Down yonder: Assisi market. Here! Catch! 
Bartot. News, eh? Well, what is it? 

Gius. One telling’s enough. Call Lupo: bid him be quick. 
Barto. Ow-w-w! .... Wow! Wow! 

Votce. Ow-w-w!... Wow! Wow! 


[GrusEpPrE begins to unload his pouch. 
Grus. Oh, Lord! what fools there are in the world! I 
could have taken double had I wanted. 


Bartot, Easy enough in a thick crowd. See them now, 
down yonder, swarming through the gate like ants! 

Grus. Aye! Market’s over now. They’d got a preaching 
friar among them. When he began, they’d no eyes for any- 
thing. . . . Suited me, well enough! 

Bartot, What? That Poverello, as they call him? 

Grus. I dare say. Hungry-looking—all eyes and a mouth. 
Ugh! Moon-mad: you should have heard him! 

Voice. Wow! 

Bartor, Ba-a-a! 
back again. 


Cecco? Tell Messer Lupo it’s Giuseppe 
Enter Cecco and BASTIANO. 

Bastrano, Any luck? ... Oh! 

Gius. Where’s the Wolf? Quick; I want him! 

[Enter Luvo, a fine figure of a man, with a touch of 
the savage dandy about him. He wears chained coins and 
ear-rings. He stands and looks out over Assisi. 

Cecco. Lo, behind you, brother. 

Luro, Ha! you lice! Look at them! Curse, curse on you! 

Gius. Now, Messer Lupo, show yourself a wise wolf, and 
run! There’s a holy man after you. 

Lupo. Heh? What’s he? 

Grus. Mad! That’s all I know. 

Bartor. It’s the Poverello, Padrone. 

[Spreading them on a slab of rock, the Rossers settle 
down to divide Gruskprr’s pickings among them. 

Lupo. Does his madness bring him here? 

Grus. Aye! He is coming to catch you, Messer Lupo. That 
hath he sworn, with the whole city to witness. And as he so 
spake, Porco di Dio, you should have heard them! 

Luro. Go on, go on, Giuseppe! Make shorter tongue, and 
have done with it! 

Gius. ’Tis thus, Messer Lupo. He is coming with holy 
water; and terror will be on you! First he strikes you blind, 
then deaf, then dumb, then silly. Then, when he hath hold 
of you all by your senses, he’ll pick you to pieces, put you in 
a bag, salt you down, carry you back to Assisi, ring the bells— 
he told them that: ‘To-night ring the bells!’ he said —then 
they’ll call a feast ... then they’ll eat you. 

Lupo. You dirty thief, you have been drinking! 

Grus. Dirty thief am I? Yes, I have been drinking—with 
my ears too: else you wouldn’t be hearing of it. It’s the talk 
of the taverns I’m telling you, and it’s the truth. So now, 
old Wow-wow, you know what your end’s going to be! 

Lupo. Get! Stand up! Hands away! Now then! 
your tongue! Out with it! 

Gtus. (cowed) ’Tis as I said, Messer Lupo; and as I 
heard it. Afterwards the Poverello himself was there speak- 
ing in the market. And he said 3 

Lupo. Aye, said: said what? 

Gius. I—I don’t know, Messer Lupo! ’Tis all gone from 
me. He talked such moon-madness, ’twas more than a sane 
man could understand. ’Twas all ‘Brother Wolf,’ and 
‘Brother Wolf,’ and ‘If you try to eat him,’ he says, ‘he tries 
to eat you. But we'll have him,’ he says, ‘so that he can harm 
nobody. And there was the crowd all laughing and crying 
round him, like a pack of fools. So he said if he brought 
you back to Assisi, safe and bound, would they give you to 
him to do with as he wished? And they all said ‘Aye!’ And 
he said ‘Let me have his life, and you shall have peace!’ So 
they agreed! And—(he stops). That was all, Messer Lupo. 
For I’d got my*sack full by then, and ’twas better I came 


Clean 


away. 
Lupo. Aye, so? ‘Safe and bound’; have my life, will they? 
Crecco. You've had a many of theirs, Messer Lupo! 
Lupo. And will have more! Ah, you blind bats! Wait, 


wait, till my whelps be grown! ... Up, Bartol, to your post! 
[Barto reswmes his sheep-skin and returns to his 


perch. 

Grus. They have a great fear of you, Messer Lupo. 

Lupo. They do well. 

Gius. None will go forth of the city now, but armed and 
in company. 

Lupo. It shall not save them. 

Cecco. No, nor their flocks, either. 

Gius. Ah! And you should hear the farmers talk of all 


the sheep and goats we have taken. For everyone that is true 
they tell of ten. So now, with so many missing, they say 
there be fifty of us! 

Lupo. And we will be fifty yet! Ah, you dogs, you dogs! 
When I have gathered my pack I will make you yelp! 


Oruers. Where are the rest, Messer Lupo? Where are 
the rest of us? 
Lupo. They come, they come, brothers. Patience! You 


are but the first. 
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Att, Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Then, then we will taste blood! 

Att, Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. And go forth with sword and fire! 

Aut. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. iAnd lo, Assisi, red-eyed and roofless, glaring into 
the dark! 

Atv. Assisi, Assisi! Down with Assisi! Wow! Wow! 
_Luro. Aye, hearken to me, now! You beat me, you stoned 
me, you cast me out! So, like a beast you hunted me! I 
sought justice; it was denied. You mocked me; you would 
not hear. 

Att! Ow-w-w! Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Over his head by night, I burned the roof of my 


betrayer; and with sharp teeth I bit my way through the 
midst of them. ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ They were up, they were 
after me! 

Att. Wow! Wow! Wow! Wow! 


Lupo. They shut the gates, but I was over the wall. 
‘Wolf! Wolf!’ they cried, but too late. I was out, I was 
free! 

Att. Wow! Wow! 

Lupo. Then you came, brothers: for you, also, they had 
wronged. And together we have taught them fear! Cry, 
cry! Let them hear the voice of the wolf! 

Att. Wow! Wow! = 

Lupo. Dogs! 

Barto, Ba-a-a! 

[At this cry of warning from above, Lupo goes to look— 

Lupo. Back! Take cover all of you. 

[The Ropsers disappear. Lupo and Crcco enter the 
cave; GIUSEPPE creeps under a pine-root. BAsTIANO be- 
hind a large boulder, Bartot keeps cover under his 
sheep-skin.. Enter Francis, followed by JUNIPER carrying 


a sack, 
Junirer. Not so fast, Father Francis! Oh, for the love 
of God, not so fast! 
Francis. Are you weary, brother? 
Juniper. Truly no, Father; not weary. But this is an 


ill place we be come to. 


Francis. Wherefore? 

Juniprr. Eh! dark, I mean. 

Francis. Further on it will be darker. 

Junrrer. Aye, and rough stones, Father, to stumble over; 


and holes to fall into; and torrents to get drowned in; and 
caves. Oh, for the love of God, don’t go there, Father! 
There’s somebody in it! 


Francis. Sister Water is in it, Brother. If she fears not, 
why should we? 

Junreer. Eh, but she is coming out as fast as she can run. 

Francis. She is kind, Brother: and because we are thirsty 
she runs to meet us. 

Juniver. I shouldn’t wonder, Father, but there’s blood in 


it. [A stone followed by rubble falls from above.] 
Lord, what’s that? 

Francis. Come, drink, Brother. 
clear, and will refresh you. 


Oh, 


This water is cool and 
Further on, we may find none. 


Junirrr. Are we to go further, Father? Why are we 
to go further? 

Francis. To find Brother Wolf. 

Junirer. The Lord preserve us from him! What’s in this 
bag, Father? 

Francis. Food, Juniper, and wine, and raiment. 


[He sets it upon a rock in the foreground. Lupo, fol- 
lowed by Cecco, comes and stands in the entrance of the 
cave. The other Roppers raise thew heads cautiously to 


listen. 
Juntrer. What will the big robber want with that, Father? 
Francis. For his body—it is all that he can want. 
Junrrrr. I think not, Father. What he wants is blood, and 


terror, foul lust, and cruelty. He puts men in bonds, Father; 
he draws out their insides; he pulls out their teeth; he cuts 
off their ears; he tears out their hearts! Oh! 


Francis. So will I do to him, Brother. 
Junrrer. Thou, Father! 
Francis. Ere this day is over, Juniper, thou shalt see 


Brother Wolf in bonds. Yea, I will draw out his inside, and 
his teeth shall not harm me. I will have him by the nose 
and the ears; and I will pull out his heart. 

[At this, from Luvo and his robber-band, there is much 
grinding of teeth. They begin to close in on FRANCIS, 
who, taking the sack from JuNntpER, has begun to sort out 
tts contents. They sit down on a rock to rest. 

Junirer. Well, Father, if it be God’s will we shall be hanged 
for it. 


Francis. Thou shalt see a wolf changed into a lamb, Juni- 
per. 

Bartot. Ba-a-a! 

Juniper. There’s a wise sheep, Father. He answers you! 

[Francis displays bread, meat, and wine, setting them 
on the rock before him. 

Francis. Look you, Brother, is not this a fair feast? Shall 
it not rejoice his eyes when he beholds it? 

[Luro’s eyes do not respond to the invitation, 

Junrrer. Why should it, Father? For by the robbery of 
honest men he can get all that and more. 

Francis. Brother Wolf is no fool, Juniper. Think you 
that it doth not grieve him to rob men? For why should 
you seek to rob others, if you yourself be not in need? 

Juniper. Truly, Father, I have no wish to rob others! 

Francis. And dost thou think there is any man in the 
world more foolish than thou art? Brother Wolf hath eyes 
like you and me: doth he not prefer light to darkness? He 
hath ears: doth he not prefer greetings to reproaches? He 
hath a heart, Brother: shall he not prefer kindness to misery. 
If he had food enough of his own, would he filch it from 
thee? 

Juniper. I know not, Father. 

Francis. Why, not! For if thou art a robber, men fear 
thee, and seek not thy company: therefore, thou art lonely. 
Also when they hunt thee, thou must run and hide: therefore, 
thou art homeless. And being homeless thou hast no family, 
nor friends to whom thou canst do service. And if thou have 
none of these, of what use to thee is the wealth thou takest 
from others? 

Juniper. I have none of these, Father: but neither have 
I wealth. ‘ 

Francis. Thou hast great wealth, Juniper; for thou hast 
charity. All that thou hast, thou givest. Therefore give 
charity to Brother Wolf, and take pity on him seeing that he 
is very sorry for himself. 

[At this point the grinding of Lupo’s teeth becomes al- 
most audible. 


Junreer. Father, it’s no use pretending, is it, Father? 
Francis. No, Brother. 

Junirer. May I say truly as I have a mind? 

Francis. I command you, my son. 

Junreer. Father, you have a holy madness in you, and 


there’s no curing you. I’ve prayed, Father—often I’ve prayed 
the Lord to give you back your senses. But he hasn’t done 
it. He’s only taken mine too. So here’s the pair of us, with 
not enough sense left to catch a flea—let alone a robber. And 
if I wasn’t so mad, Father, I’d think we were in danger now. 
For I’ve a feeling that I’ve only got to turn my head and I 
should see something. 

Francis. Brother Juniper, I will tell you a story. 

Juniper. Yes, Father? 

Francis. A young hawk fell from its nest, so hurt that 
it could not fly. When I took it to hand, it pecked and drew 
blood. But I did not kill it; it was helpless, so I brought 
it home with me. And its beak was very sharp. 


Junrprr. ’Twas a bright bird! It knew how to get round 
you, Father. 
Francis. Then I made it a nest, and brought food for 


it. It ate mice, Brother, and meat, and dead vermin; and 
when it could get nothing else, it ate me. But though it liked 
the taste of me, it had no love for me. So when its wing 
was healed and it could fly, forthwith it departed. 

Junrerr. A’ hawk is a vile bird, Father. 

Francis. A hawk is a hawk, Brother. When God made 
hawks he was not making men. So, when he made wolves, it 
was not men either: and never shall a wolf become a man. 
How, then, can a man become a wolf? ! 

Juniper. But the hawk did ill, Father; for thou hadst 
saved his life. 

Francis. Even so hath God saved mine: yet do I sin 
against him. Now when He, by love, sheweth us how we be 
helpless, He sheweth us also the helplessness of others. And 
since I loved Brother Hawk, that tore my flesh from me, shall 
I not also love Brother Wolf? 

[This is altogether beyond the comprehension of Lupo 
and his companions; but at least they can put the matter 
to the test. To that end Lupo gives a signal; and the 
{Rospers, cord in hand, draw close to their intended vic- 
tims, while FRANCIS continues to instruct BROTHER JUNIPER. 

Aye, though he should put bonds on me, and draw out my 
teeth and my inside— 

[JuNIPER catches sight of the Roppers that are about to 
fall on FRANCIS. 

Junrprr. Oh, Father! Father! 
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Francis. And cut off my ears and tongue, and tear out 
my—— 

{At a signal from Luro the Rossers fall on them and 
bind them. Francis accepts the interruption as a step 
upon the road. 

Francis. Is that you, Brother Wolf? 


Lupo. Aye! My teeth are in thee now, Friar. ‘Safe and 
bound!’ 
Francis. Thou hast begun well, Brother. Tarry awhile. 


See now, Juniper, here hath Brother Wolf got his teeth in 
me—in thee also. And, by the look of him, he is going to 
tear us to pieces. Yet shall we still love him. And by noth- 
ing that he may do can he prevent it. 

Lupo. Not if I slay thee? How then? 

Junreer. Oh, Father, say a prayer for me! 

Francis. Thou art very like a wolf, Brother. But a Wolf 
stands not on his hind legs as thou dost. 

Lupo. Peace, fool! 

Francis. ‘God give thee peace, also, Brother! 

Lupo. Thou fellow, is this man mad? (To JUNIPER.) 

Junierr. Aye, Brother! He is more mad than I am. For 
I have it only by fits, but he always. 

Francis. Thou hast a kind face, Brother. 
true name? 

[This affront to his face makes Luvo more murderously 
inclined than ever. 

Juniper. Bite him! Bite him! 
like thee the better for it. 

Lupo. Cease, babbler! Or I cut out thy tongue. 

Francis. Cut out mine first, Brother; ’tis the longer. And 
the more thou have of it, the better shall it pay thee! 

Lupo. These be not sane men! 

Junreer. We are not, Brother. 

Francis. Yet rather would I give thee my heart. There is 
not much meat on my bones; but my heart thou shalt find 
tender. 

Cecco. Messer Lupo, these men make mock of thee. 


Tell me thy 


Brother Wolf! He will 


Luro. So be! Patience, and we shall hear them. Sirrah, 
whence come you? 
Francis. From down yonder—from Assisi. 


Lupo. Wherefore? 

Francis. To find thee, Brother. 

Luro. To what end? 

Francis. To succour thee, for thou art in misery. 

Luro (controlling himself.) Go on, Friar! 

Francis. Now for thy body (which is a small thing), here 
is food and raiment. 

Giuseppe. Have a care, Master! He hath bewitched them. 

Francis. For thy soul (which is a great thing), alas, 
Brother, thy soul, thy soul is in jeopardy. 

Lupo. And thy life. 

Francis. Brother Wolf, thou art a foul liver. Thou hast 
done great wickedness. [Lupo lowers his knife tn astonish- 
ment.| Shame on thee, Brother, shame on thee! 

Cecco. Master, shall this man live? 

Lupo. Peace, Cecco! 

Francis. Thou has been cruel and hast shed blood, thou 
hast robbed, thou hast burned, thou hast wasted; and the 
riches which God gave thee, thou hast vilely cast away. 

Luro. Which God gave me, Friar? 

Francis. Did he not give thee a heart, Brother ?—eyes also, 
and a brain? Hast thou not compassion and kindness and 
understanding? Was not thy strength given thee for the serv- 
ice of men? And lo, now, in thy heart is hatred, and in thine 
eyes blindness: and fire burns in thy brain, and blood is upon 
thy hands. Shall I not weep, therefore, for the misery where- 
in I find thee? 

Lupo. Thou art a brave Friar; dost thou not fear death? 

Francis. For thee, Brother, greatly I fear it. Lo, the Pit: 
and in the Pit the flame leapeth: and in the flame the soul of 
him that I love perisheth! For lo, the Pit opens: and wherever 
thou goest the flame runneth after thee. Now it is under thy 
feet, now it catches thee by the hands, now by the throat, now 
by the heart! 

Tue Rozssers. Messer Lupo, this man is a holy terror. Save 
us, save us! 

Francis. And lo, and lo, and lol... 

[There comes a deep rumbling; a great fall of rock and 
shale slides down the mountain side. The mouth of the 
pass is filled with rubble and torn trees. 

Tue (Rossers. Oh! Oh! Oh! The mountain is falling on 
us! 

[They run hither and thither and cower in hiding places. 
Junterr, bound hand and foot, performs a sack-race dance 
across the stage and kneels before Francis. 
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Juniper. Oh, Father Francis, Father Francis, put your 
arms around me, or I shall go through! 

Francis. ’Tis only Brother Mountain shaking himself; do 
not be afraid. 

Junreer. I’d wish it were only someone else then, Father. 
Ah! There! He’s at it again! 

[There comes another landslide. The Rossers howl 
despairingly. Lupo stays fixed, half raised from the 
ground to which he has fallen. He stares at FRANCIS, to 
whom JUNIPER is now clinging with his bound hands. 

Francis. It is over, Juniper. 

Juniper. Ah! Then let us be quick away, Father, ere they 
be back on us. Look! I can undo thy bonds for thee. Then 
shalt thou undo mine. 

Francis. Why should we run away, Juniper? 
Wolf needs us. 

[JUNIPER reads signs that amaze and reassure him. 

Juniper. Alye: he—he—he’s sorry for himself. Father! 

[Lupo comes forward and cuts their bonds. The other 
Roszers look on in wistful apprehension, but do not ad- 
vance. 

Lupo. Take thy curse from me, Father Friar, for I am 
not fit to die. 

Francis. I did not curse thee, Brother. 

Lupo. Ah! Did not the Pit open? 

Francis. It was a little fall of earth, Brother. Mother 
Earth opened her hand; but she was kind and hath hurt 
nobody. 

Luro. Aye: but why came it then? 

Francis. I know not. Come, call thy men back to thee, 
for I would speak with them. 

Lupo. Thou man of wonder! Who art thou? 

Francis. I am the little fool of Assisi, the Poverello, hast 
thou not heard tell of me? Men laugh when they speak of me. 

Lupo. From Assisi art thou? 

Francis. She was my mother; I was born there. 

Lupo. She was mine—and she cast me out! In the place 
of justice she denied me; in my own house she robbed me; 
in the market she mocked me; in the street she stoned me. 
She cursed me, she hated me, she sought me that she might 
slay me. And now shall I let vengeance go? 

Francis. Take thy vengeance, Brother, and do this. Be 
thou kind to her. [He stretches out his arms in the form of 
the cross. 

Lupo. I?—kind! 

Francis. Oh, Brother, stand by my side and look upon 
this city. Is she not fair? 

[Lupo looks; there is still hatred in his eyes, his hand 
rests on the handle of his dagger. 

See her face how it turns to thee in the light of the sun! 
Behold her towers like watchmen upon the walls, and her 
roofs like wings to cover her, and her windows like eyes. She 
hath ears also, and hands, and feet, Brother; and therewithal 
she hath a heart. And in her heart standeth the fear of thee. 
Down below are streets, and doors, and a market-place, and 
homes both for rich and poor. And these be full of the music 
of men’s voices, and the laughter of children, of tears also, 
and cries of sorrow and anger. But it is not sorrow or anger 
which giveth beauty to her face, or strength unto her towers. 
And the fear of thee that is in her heart bringeth no 
happiness. 

Come, Brother, let thy heart go down with me into yonder 
city. Here is a house where a mother suckles her babe, and 
the child knoweth her, though he understandeth not. Here 
is a house where a young man bringeth his bride. He closeth 
the door, he turneth, he kisseth her. Sweet is the taste of 
love upon their lips. Here is a house where a man lies dying: 
he hath been strong, but now he is feeble and weak. Many 
things he did with his body, Brother; often he did ill, some- 
times he did well. Now cometh death, and he understandeth 
not; yet the good that he did comforteth him. Yea, because 
he had love and not hatred within his breast, therefore he is 
not solitary. 


Brother 


[Francis lays his hand on Lupo’s breast. 

Ah, Brother, what is this that moveth thy heart so that it 
leapeth? Listen, I will tell thee. A man stood once and 
looked upon a city; grievously had she sinned. And by his 
side stood the angel of God that was come to destroy it. So 
he said. to the angel ‘If there be found in this city fifty 
righteous, wilt thou not spare it for fifty’s sake?’ And he 
answered ‘I will spare it for fifty’ Then he said, ‘If there 
lack five of the fifty?’ ‘I will not destroy it for lack of five.’ 
‘Tf there be forty? ‘I will not destroy it for lack of ten.’ 
‘If there be thirty?’ ‘Nay.’ ‘If there be twenty?’ The angel 
said ‘I will not destroy it for twenty’s sake.’ 
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[Lupo begins slowly to unbuckle the belt of his dagger. 

And he said ‘Oh, let not my Lord be angry, and I will speak 
but this once. Peradventure there shall be ten found there. 
And he said ‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.’ 

{Lupo’s belt and dagger fall to the ground. The other 
Rospers draw near wondering. 

Brother Wolf, thou art a sinner, as I also am a sinner. 
Wilt thou, having so many sins ito thy charge, be less merciful 
than God that is without sin? 

[Lupo bows his face and raises his hands. From a dis- 
tance comes the chiming of bells. 

Junrerr. It is the bells, Father! 

Francis (to Lupo). Yes, ’tis the bells of Assisi that thou 
hearest. They are ringing for thee. Come, and I will show 
thee twenty in that city, yea, forty, yea, fifty, yea, an hundred 
that shall be glad, when thou ‘hast taken from their hearts the 
fear they have of thee ... (A pause) Brother Wolf. 

[Lupo with a sob reaches out his hand to FRANCIS. 

Luro. I am blind, Father; lead me! ... My life is in thy 
hands. I will go down with thee! Yes, I will go down. 


Junirrr. Oh, Father, I was a fool! For when I came 
here, I was afraid. 
Francis. Hark... to the bells! 


Laurence HousMAN. 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago, at a Socialist congress held 
in the Parisian suburb of Saint-Mandé, a young law- 
yer and deputy called Alexandre Millerand delivered 
a speech, in which he propounded a programme of 
economic changes designed to bring about by parlia- 
mentary methods a system of bureaucratic State social- 
ism. He was thirty-seven years old at that time and 
had been a deputy for eleven years. There were then 
two Socialist parties in France: the ‘“Possibilists” led 
by Jaurés and the strict Marxists led by Jules Guesde. 
M. Millerand belonged to the former. He was better 
known as a politician and a journalist than as a law- 
yer. After having been M. Clemenceau’s colleague 
on the Justice, he had started a short-lived paper called 
the Voix and in 1892 had become editor of the Petite 
République, which he left about the time of the Saint- 
Mandé speech to take the editorship of the Lanterne 
where his staff included M. Briand and M. Viviani, 
both lawyers like himself. 

Three years later, when M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
formed the first Ministry of the Republican Bloc to 
liquidate the Dreyfus affair, he wished the Possibilist 
Socialists to be represented in it and offered M. 
Millerand the Ministry of Commerce. With the con- 
sent of his party M. Millerand accepted. When in 
1902 M. Waldeck-Rousseau was forced to resign, the 
Possibilists, although they continued to form part of 
the Republican coalition and to support M. Emile 
Combes, M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s successor, did not 
wish to repeat the experiment of being represented 
in the Ministry, which they had made only on account 
of the exceptional circumstances of 1899. M. 
Millerand, therefore, became once more a private mem- 
ber of his party, but it was soon evident that he had 
completely lost touch with it. In 1903 he voted sev- 
eral times against the Government and his own party, 
and on one occasion he made a violent attack on the 
Government’s policy in regard to the unauthorized 
religious orders, in which he described M. Combes’s 
Administration as “un régime abjecte.’ M. Combes 
replied that he was only applying a law passed by 
the Government of which M. Millerand had been a 
member and that, at any rate, he (M. Combes) had 
not enriched himself by it. This was a pointed allusion 
to the fact that M. Millerand was acting as advisory 
counsel to M. Duez, the liquidator of the property 
of the religious orders, under whose administration 
it mysteriously dwindled to a very small part of 
its estimated value. The professional fees of 
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M. Millerand and the other counsel engaged in the 
work were computed on a generous scale and con- 
sumed a considerable proportion of the property. 
This was the first step in the rapid advance of 
M. Millerand, who before his three years of office 
had been an almost briefless lawyer. Soon after his 
resignation from office he was making between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 francs a year. This speedy rise to 
fame and fortune was not, however, entirely due to 
his abilities. “La démocratie pingouine ne se gouv- 
ernait point par elle-méme; elle obéissait 4 une oligar- 
chie financiére qui faisait lopinion par les journaux, 
et tenait dans sa main les députés, les ministres et le 
président.” The real masters of France are high 
finance and big business, which have various methods 
of keeping under their control the nominal rulers of 
the country. About one-fourth of the deputies are 
usually lawyers, and the advisory counsel of the great 
financial and industrial concerns are almost always 
members of parliament. Moreover the post of advis- 
ory counsel to these concerns is not only very lucra- 
tive but is also a direct avenue to power. For exam- 
ple, ex-President Poincaré held several such appoint- 
ments, including that of advisory counsel to the 


Société de Saint-Gobain, which managed to get an. 


illegal monopoly of chemical manure in France. Its 
directors included the eminent Academician, the late 
Marquis de Vogiié, and the late M. Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
who showed their gratitude to M. Poincaré, whose 
skill and influence had saved them from criminal prose- 
cution, by securing for him a seat in the Academy. 

During M. Millerand’s term of office high finance 
and big business were quick to recognize in him quali- 
ties likely to make him useful to themselves; and so, 
after M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s death, some of the lat- 
ter’s important professional appointments passed nat- 
urally enough to M. Millerand. This rapid rise to 
fortune of the Socialist deputy was fortunately coin- 
cident with a\profound change in his political opin- 
ions, which in 1904 led to his secession from a party 
with which he had ceased to be in agreement. 

Since that time M. Millerand has steadily moved 
towards the Right. Some ten years ago I was told 
by a friend in the inner circle of reactionary politics 
that M. Millerand was generally regarded as the hope 
of the reactionaries. He amply justified these hopes 
when he became Minister of War in the Poincaré 
Cabinet in January, 1912. None of M. Poincaré’s 
colleagues did so much to promote the revival of mili- 
tarist sentiment in France as did M. Millerand ; indeed, 
he incurred so much unpopularity by his marked reac- 
tionary sympathies that he was obliged to resign from 
office. But, when M. Viviani formed his coalition 
Cabinet of the “Sacred Union” in 1914, M. Millerand 
returned to the War Department. Here he proved 
himself to be a mere mouthpiece of the General Staff, 
whose numerous blunders he obstinately defended 
against their Parliamentary critics. I have seen a copy 
of M. Clemenceau’s confidential report on M. 
Millerand’s administration, which was presented in 
1915 by the Army Committee of the Senate to the 
President of the Republic and the Prime Minister. 
Had this report been made public after the war, as 
it should have been, it is unlikely that even the long- 
suffering French people would ever again have tol- 
erated M. Millerand in any office of State. But the 
French people, of course, did not know how its inter- 
ests and those of the Allies had been served. As 
for the French politicians who do know, they have 
exercised the prudence recommended to residents in 
glasshouses. 
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For a time, however, M. Millerand was so com- 
pletely discredited that for nearly three years from 
the end of 1915, when he ceased to be Minister of 
War, he hardly ever opened his mouth in the Cham- 
ber. Once he attempted to defend himself, but his 
voice was drowned in hostile manifestations from 
every part of the Chamber. And now the man whose 
obstinacy caused the deaths of innumerable soldiers 
and may possibly have prolonged the war for many 
months, is President of the Republic. “La démocratie 
pingouine ne se gouverne point par elle-méme.” 

If there was any doubt about the intentions of those 
chiefly responsible for making M. Millerand Presi- 
dent, it has been removed by M. Léon Daudet’s arti- 
cle in the Action Francaise of 23 September, in which 


he said: 


The situation is remarkably simple: all France aspires to 
order and authority. There is only one practical and possible, 
stable and sure, conclusion to this aspiration: the King. 
Many Republicans feel as we do in that regard, but they 
think that the consular stage is indispensable—which is not 
at afl our opinion—and they imagine that a man who is in- 
telligent, laborious and energetic, although at the same time 
open to influence (influengable) can make the Presidency 2 
sort of consulate. That seems to me very difficult; and, even 
if it were possible, such a power, which would have 
no continuity, would soon end in electoral cabals and in- 
trigues and in a system in no way differing from the present 
one. To think that the monarchy is possible without the 
King is a dangerous illusion. 

M. Millerand has done his best to live up to the 
part that the “Republicans” mentioned by M. Daudet 
expect him to play. In the Elysée he proposes to be 
his own Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs with the complaisant M. Leygues as his chief 
private secretary. He has even imposed on the latter 
a condition never before imposed on a French Pre- 
mier—that of taking over en bloc the retiring Cabinet. 
This condition is not contrary to the letter of the 
French Constitution, according to which the President 
appoints to all civil and military offices. But the 
appointments require the consent and counter-signa- 
ture of the Prime Minister, who has always in prac- 
tice chosen his own colleagues ; few men, indeed, would 
accept the position on any other condition. More- 
over, even the power of the President to appoint the 
Prime Minister is limited by the provision of the 
Constitution that the Ministers are jointly and sev- 
erally responsible to Parliament, not to the President. 
In effect, then, M. Leygues has agreed to an uncon- 
stitutional procedure. 

Yet I am disposed to think that M. Léon Daudet 
is right and that M. Millerand will prove himself to 
be unequal to the task that has been set for him. He 
has neither the courage nor the force of character 
to be a dictator; moreover, he has none of the spec- 
tacular qualities that are necessary to play that part 
in France. M. Millerand has been called a “strong” 
man by the journalists; but, in fact, he is nothing 
of the kind. As his career shows, he is eminently 
influencable, to use M. Daudet’s accurate expression. 
His policy is more that of M. Paléologue, or M. 
Philippe Berthelot, or Marshal Foch, than his own. 
He is very obstinate, but obstinate people are often 
easily influenced and are apt to defend more obsti- 

nately opinions that they have acquired than those 
that they have formed. He is even more persistent 
than obstinate, rusé after the fashion of a Norman 
peasant, painstaking and industrious. He is destitute 
of imagination and, although he has a shrewd sense 
of the immediate interest, has no vision beyond it. In 
fact, M. Millerand is a typical French petit bourgeois 
—a peasant shorn of many of the peasant’s admirable 
qualities, and lacking few of his defects. 
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In his encounters with Mr. Lloyd George, M. 
Millerand has always been outwitted and, when Mr. 
George’s mental agility was reinforced by the accomp- 
lished diplomacy of Count Sforza, he had no chance 
at all. Yet in the end, M. Millerand’s persistency 
has won a negative victory. He understands the full 
possibilities of passive resistance. He has not, per- 
haps, had his own way; but by just obstructing, he 
has prevented his colleagues and opponents from hav- 
ing theirs. He agreed to restore trade relations with 
Russia; he agreed to the economic conference at 
Geneva; he agreed to a certain policy in regard to 
Poland. What has become of those agreements? 
Whenever he has taken a positive step, as in the occu- 
pation of Frankfort or the recognition of Wrangel, 
he has been pushed into it by somebody. Such a 
man is unlikely to succeed in any adventurous enter- 
prise; but, perhaps, he has no real intention of 
attempting one. 

The danger of M. Millerand’s Presidency, in my 
opinion, is in external rather than internal affairs. 
He has been put in the Elysée in order to continue 
a certain foreign policy and to continue it without 
the knowledge of the French people, or of the French 
Parliament, perhaps, even of the French Cabinet— 
above all, without the knowledge of an inquisitive 
League of Nations. He can do all this without 
infringing the Constitution, of which secret diplomacy 
is an essential principle, for it gives the President 
power to “negotiate and ratify treaties” (with certain 
specified exceptions), which he is to communicate to 
Parliament only when, in his opinion, “the interest and 
security of the State allow it.” He has, it is true, to 
obtain the counter-signature of a single Minister to 
make his ratification of a treaty valid, but M. Leygues 
will always be willing to oblige—indeed, has not that 
gentleman been chosen for that purpose? It is on 
this power of negotiating and ratifying treaties that 
M. Millerand particularly insisted. It has been used 
by every President of the Third Republic. In 1914 
only a handful of politicians knew the conditions of 
the Franco-Russian alliance, although it was then 
twenty years old. The French people did not know 
in what circumstances they were bound to go to war, 
or even whether the alliance were purely defensive. 
Moreover, all the treaties that were made during the 
late war were concealed even from Parliament; and 
one at least—the agreement with Russia which was 
negotiated in Petrograd by M. Doumergue in Febru- 
ary 1917—-was made by M. Poincaré and M. Briand 
without the knowledge of the Cabinet. Their action 
was quite constitutional, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent M. Millerand and M. Leygues from following 
their example. 

Rosert DELL. 


MR. VANDERLIP TURNS PROPHET. 


THE college student is seldom treated to as much com- 
mon sense and good morals as was contained in Mr. 
Vanderlip’s recent address at Mount Holyoke college. 
It was happily free from the meaningless platitudes 
and appeals to prejudice that we are accustomed to 
look for on occasions of this sort. As defined by 
Mr. Vanderlip “The New Citizenship” offered solid 
ground for the hesitating feet of the newly enfran- 
chised among his auditors—or would have done so 
if our political alignments permitted a division on vital 
issues. He centred attention upon the economic organi- 
zation of society, and showed that crude and ineffi- 
cient as it had been in the past, the exchange of goods 
being hampered by tariff walls, race prejudices and 
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lack of vision, it had nevertheless made possible the 
degree of civilization attained so far by the nations 
of the world. 

If the dependence of nation upon nation were ever 
seriously questioned, the dislocation caused by war 
and blockade had served as a sufficient object lesson. 
And the fact that we speak of the “economic wea- 
pon,” and are the horrified witnesses of its hellish 
destructiveness, should lead those at least whose 
humanity has not become completely atrophied to deter- 
mine to sweep away the artificial restraints upon the 
friendly and co-operative instinct which is natural 
to mankind. 

If it was the deliberate purpose of the victors at 
Versailles to ruin the conquered peoples by means of 
economic isolation, it should be clear enough now that 
the same instrument will have a like effect at home, 
whether it be called protection, “America first,” or 
any other euphemism for greed. The impulse which 
has given trade its resistless power will in the end 
overcome the blind selfishness of the exclusionist; 
though its triumph may not come in time to save our 
rapidly disintegrating social order from collapse. “I 
feel,’ writes Mr. George Fowlds, who lately resigned 
from the New Zealand Government because of its 
failure to make certain promised economic reforms, 
“that just as we have failed in the case of Ireland to ap- 
ply a just reform in time to save anarchy in Ireland, so 
it seems likely that we shall fail to apply in time the 
simple sovereign reform necessary to secure social 
justice. And before we know where we are, the deluge 
will be upon us.” 

In spite of the strong position of the United States, 
Mr. Vanderlip does not believe it possible for this 
country to progress while the rest of the world is 
“being mangled by economic maladjustment.” Events 
have, at last, brought him to the conclusion reached 
long ago by M. Henri Lambert, and preached by him 
to unheeding ears in this country during the war. 
The far-seeing Belgian confessed himself amazed that 
not a half-dozen writers could be found in America 
or Europe to persevere in maintaining the primary and 
fundamental connexion between economic justice and 
peace. The final pacification of the world as M. 
Lambert has well said must begin with a Pax 
(Economica. 

The time has come when the narrow and brutal 
nationalism which took deep root in the rank soil 
of war must give place to a new mental attitude. 
Public opinion must lose something of its complac- 
ency before it can accept Mr. Vanderlip’s conclusion 
that the “America First” attitude is short-sighted and 
lacking in judgment. Have we all but exterminated 
the Hun, the “hundred per centers” will ask, only to 
be told that the greatness of our nation is dependent 
upon the greatness of all other nations, and that in 
striking at the welfare of an enemy we have actually 
injured our own prosperity? But that is what Mr. 
Vanderlip tells them. “Thus far,” says Mr. Vanderlip, 
“our national efforts to extend our foreign trade have 
been half blind. We have made great efforts to extend 
our foreign markets and paid but little or no atten- 
tion to improving the ability of our customers to pay 
for what we wish to sell them.” In other words, one 
can not in the long run carry on a satisfactory busi- 
ness with starving and destitute customers. 

This simple truth has been driven home during the 
past year or so by an experience which shows not 
only the supreme madness of war among peoples 
whose plainest needs are supplied by the intricate and 
sustained efforts that go to make up the sum total 
of international trade, but by the folly of an economic 


policy which reduces the spending power of the work- 
ers to a minimum. Such is the policy of exclusion 
in the many forms it takes, from the crushing pro- 
tectionist-system to the long list of taxes and govern- 
mental prohibitions and interferences that add a dis- 
heartening handicap to the natural difficulties of 
making a living. 

It was Bastiat who marvelled at the inconsistency 
of men whose inventive genius and unquenchable 
energy build railways and steamships, tunnel moun- 
tains and dig canals, and encircle the globe with wires 
for the facilitation of trade only to cancel these hard- 
won advantages by legal bars and stoppages! If goods 
could pass through all the ports of the world without 
let or hindrance what an increase it would mean in 
the size and speed of ships; and if custom-houses were 
made centres for the welcome and instruction of immi- 
grants and travellers, the mutual understanding and 
sympathy that would follow would soon lead to a 
genuine world federation. 

Evidence of the economic solidarity of the great 
producing nations appears in the five-fold increase in 
their foreign commerce between the years 1869 and 
1913. It is estimated that the war’s interference with 
production and exchange has robbed victorious France 
of one-fourth of her pre-war wealth, Great Britain 
of one-eighth, Italy of one-fifth and Belgium of one- 
tenth. The continuing wars in Europe and Asia Minor 
which draw heavily upon the resources of the Western 
Powers, and the multitude of governmental restric- 
tions on trade and travel still stand to obstruct the 
way of recuperation. This way still lies in the direc- 
tion indicated by the old neglected sign-posts. It 
is hopeful, therefore, to find Mr. Vanderlip turning 
his light upon the faded letters, and stating that “if 
the most appropriate economic development were 
encouraged in each country, if things were produced 
where they can be produced with the least expendi- 
ture of effort, the work of the world would become 
a far less severe task.” 

It is a long time since an American audience has 
heard a statement like that. In spite of all our college 
economists, patriotic legislators and captains of indus- 
try, we have still to substitute an enlightened citizen- 
ship for the ignorance and selfishness which make it 
doubtful whether we can escape panic and civil war. 
The shameful fact can not be expunged from the pages 
of our national history that chattel slavery was, not 
long since, the characteristic American system; and 
that the blood and tears its violent eradication entailed 
upon the nation, left an even more far-reaching sys- 
tem of servitude based on economic monopoly. But 
the application of a hundred per cent protective tariff 
against Germany first, and now against Russia, has 
given the exclusionist theory a nasty black eye. With 
the result that some of our bankers and old time 
protectionists are espousing ideas that fill the loyal 
members of the Home Market Club with dismay. 
What the logic of a Bastiat could not accomplish, nor 
the eloquence and human sympathy of a Cobden or 
a Henry George, is being brought about by sheer force 
of circumstances. The recuperative power of the 
human race has been demonstrated since the armistice 
by a mighty accumulation of goods which are pre- 
vented from satisfying despairing human wants by 
jealous and cruel national regulations which have been 
erected around the nations like barbed-wire entangle- 
ments around a concentration camp. Liberty or death 
is no longer merely the watchword of an impassioned 
patriot, but the plain condition which confronts 
the world. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s plea for a wider vision is reinforced 
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by the demand from certain trade-quarters for a policy 
of international education for our young men. Let 
them be encouraged to go to Europe, to Central and 
South America, to the Orient and South Africa to 
become acquainted with the ideas and needs of our 
foreign customers. If there is a grain of virtue in the 
plea for the Americanization of foreigners, we should 
be willing to take our own medicine and learn some- 
thing about the ideals of other peoples, upon whose 
exertions we are beginning to realize that we are 
dependent for our safety—to say nothing of our hap- 
piness. One would feel constrained to apologize for 
attempting to demonstrate the obvious truth that 
abundance and contentment rest upon freedom in 
production and exchange, if the refusal of statesmen 
to act upon this knowledge, and the continued apathy 
and ignorance of the people, did not threaten to 
destroy the remnant of social order which has been 
saved from the late conflagration. 
FRANK W. Garrison. 


IN THE CLASSICAL CEMETERY. 
IV. THE MAN WHO TOOK HIS WIFE BACK. 

Ir was a case where the wife had sinned and the husband 
had taken her back. Euripides was so thoroughly dis- 
gusted that he could not keep his feeling out of the 
“Orestes.” What if the woman in the case were Helen 
of Troy—the husband was still Menelaus. It mattered 
little to Euripides that she was the most beautiful woman 
in the world. That detail had its importance to Mene- 
laus, no doubt; but all Greece is made by Euripides, in 
the “Orestes” at any rate, to ache with this feeling of 
resentment against Menelaus no less than against Helen. 
That guilty creature was getting off so lightly! 

Electra, who was Helen’s niece, was as thoroughly dis- 
gusted as the rest of them. She was a prude of a 
young lady. She had been looking for a husband for 
quite a long time. She was greatly shocked by the goings- 
on of her Aunt Helen and positively scandalized by the 
guilt of her mother Clytemnestra. In fact, Electra had 
instigated her brother Orestes to murder their mother. 
Electra’s situation in that home must have been very 
unpleasant. Her father Agamemnon went off to the war 
against Troy, to help Menelaus get Helen back. Mean- 
while Electra’s mother—left behind to look after the 
house and the children—carried on, in the most sinister 
implication of that phrase. When Agamemnon got back, 
his wife and her paramour murdered him between them. 
A disconcerting concatenation of circumstances, truly, 
for a young lady looking for a husband—two adulteresses 
in the family, to say nothing of the murderers, and all 
Greece looking on! Moreover, although there were great 
men before Agamemnon, or so we are told, Electra did 
not think so. 

When her Aunt Helen showed up—she sneaked into 
the house by night to escape the eyes of the neighbours 
—Electra gave the most beautiful woman in the world 
a piece of her mind. But Helen was “catty.” She re- 
minded her niece that Electra’s virginity had endured 
beyond the fashionable period. She wanted to know 
how Electra had ever brought herself or rather her 
brother, to undertake the murder of her mother. Orestes 
had done the actual deed, but Helen knew Electra must 
have put him up to it. Electra retorted savagely that her 
Aunt Helen was the same woman she had always been. 

The scene as Euripides presents it, is miraculous in its 
realization of feminine human nature. Orestes is raving 
in his room. Electra had nursed him in the intervals of 
his pursuit by the furies. She was nearly dead from 
anxiety and weariness. Helen was full of | mocking 
sympathy. The gods were responsible for everything. It 
was the same excuse she had given with the utmost as- 
surance to Menelaus when he confronted her after the 
fall of Troy. Women of Helen’s type are always like 
that, as Euripides reminds us in every play of his that 
concerns her, with one exception. 


Hecuba had long before given Menelaus the key to 
Helen’s character. The wretched Queen of Troy, when 
that town was a smoking ruin, had told Menelaus, in one 
of the most powerful speeches Euripides ever wrote, 
that he would be a fool to take Helen back. Helen had 
no regrets. She was no wife for a man. She did not 
understand the part. Hecuba had lived long. She was 
the mother of many daughters. She understood her sex. 
She could see through the folly of the man who takes 
his wife back. Menelaus was impressed. He listened— 
and he was not a good listener, as the dialogue of 
Euripides indicates—and then went so far as to say that 
he would not be a weakling. But he could not resist the 
blandishments of Helen. The situation is as old as the 
human race, but its lesson can not be learned by men 
like Menelaus. It had been learned by Euripides. He 
himself had suffered from a faithless wife, but he did 
not take her back—he got himself another. 

That is probably why Euripides takes such pains to 
make Menelaus contemptible. Menelaus appears in the 
plays of Euripides, when he appears at all, as a braggart, 
a fop, a prey to indecision. He is a double-dealer, wily, 
like Ulysses, but without the wisdom that reinforces and 
justifies the quality. Menelaus is for ever failing, for 
ever futile. His personality is stamped upon the whole 
siege of Troy. He is the sort of man who serves the 
purposes of a Helen so well that she marries him out of 
hand, and ever afterwards uses him as a cover, as a 
pretext, as a buffer. He is the brute of a husband about 
whom Helen of Troy can always complain when she is 
not excusing herself with that worn-out plea about the 
fault of the gods. Helen as a young woman had had a 
multitude of suitors, and Euripides has written a play 
hinting at all that, too. Her father had been distracted 
by the mere number of these suitors and by their im- 
portunities. At last he left the choice among them to 
Helen herself.. She had her own good reasons for her 
preference, and Menelaus must have divined them in the 
sequel. 

Of course he had the usual pretext of a man in his 
position when he takes his wife back. In the days when 
Helen ran off with her lover she left behind her a little 
girl. Hermione figures in the catastrophe of the “Ores- 
tes.” Euripides, when he has to do with this Hermione 
in any of his tragedies, makes us see that this poor child 
could not be properly brought up by a woman who had 
to be dragged from the arms of her lover for the pur- 
pose. That is the point invariably overlooked in such 
cases, but Euripides contrives to bring it home to us 
through the words of Electra. Electra it is who opens 
the tragedy of Orestes—for it is a tragedy despite the 
denial of the ancients—with the reflection that there is 
no misfortune too great for human nature to bear. 
Perhaps she was thinking of her failure to get that hus- 
band. Her lament gives piquancy to her brother’s hint 
later on that she had remained a maiden a Jong time. 
Really, the thing was somewhat harped upon in the 
family. 

When Electra takes us into her confidence she notes that 
six days have elapsed since the murder of her mother by 
her brother. She is inclined to think that Orestes served 
her mother right, but the neighbours are not so sure. True, 
says Electra, Clytemnestra was as faithless a wife as was 
her sister Helen, but after a burst of indiscretion Electra 
remarks that she does not care to go too elaborately into 
the family scandals. There were many closets and a 
skeleton in every one. While she is running on in this 
way Orestes raves and tosses on his bed. Naturally the 
neighbours will have nothing to do with these awful 
people. 

Meanwhile the city fathers are debating whether Ores- 
tes is to be stoned to death or despatched with a sword, 
and it is certain that Electra must share his fate. One 
hope remains. Menelaus has just arrived home from 
Troy. Helen was on good terms with him, notwithstand- 
ing that talk with Hecuba. When they landed, she went 
on ahead, for she had got wind of what had been going 
on in the home of her sister Clytemnestra. (Helen had still 
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another sister who was no better than she should be.) 
Menelaus had left his daughter Hermione behind him 
when he went off to Troy town to get his wife back. 
Thus the child of one adulteress was being brought up 
by another. For her part, Electra had no patience with 
these adulteresses, even if one was her mother under a 
tomb near by and the other her aunt weeping crocodile’s 
tears over her child Hermione. Electra was worried 
only about her brother. She wonders if Menelaus will 
use his influence to rescue Orestes from the death that 
seems certain. 

While Electra is looking up and down the road, eager 
for the appearance of Uncle Menelaus, her Aunt Helen 
breaks forth in hypocritical lamentation. The most 
beautiful woman in the world suddenly remembers that 
she, too, is an adulteress and that her sister had been 
slain because she too had betrayed her husband. The 
pleas of Orestes, when he has to defend himself, always 
take the form of a statement that his mother had violated 
her marriage vow. Menelaus has to listen to an indict- 
ment of Clytemnestra that is even more terrible as an in- 
dictment of Helen. Menelaus knew that all Hellas was 
disgusted with him for taking her back. Helen’s father 
tells Menelaus that he will not defend her. She dare 
not walk forth by day lest she suffer bodily harm. The 
people hold her responsible for the long war for Troy, 
a struggle which had cost the life of many a youth and 
had desolated many a home. In the end the personality 
of Menelaus imparts its touch of futility to the dilemma 


of Orestes. Menelaus will not use his influence with the 
city fathers. Perhaps he was well aware that he had 
none. He fades out of the “Orestes” just as he faded 


away from Troy, in the character of the man who took 
his wife back. His was in a hopeless dilemma. 

The sarcasms, the sneers and the sophistries of Helen, 
as the convincing genius of Euripides interprets them in 
the “Orestes,” reflect the cruelty of her dilemma, too, the 
hopelessness of it. She was the world’s desire, the most 
beautiful creature that ever bedazzled the eyes of men, 
The dynasty of Troy had been overthrown on her ac- 
count. Priam was slain before his altar, Hecuba bowed 
her grey head, Andromache became a slave, Hector rolled 
again and again in the dust and Cassandra prophesied 
in vain, and all on account of Helen. The eyes of Helen 
outshone the eyes of Penthesilea, the Amazon for whom 
Achilles wept when he fell in love with the beauty of her 
dead face. The form of Helen bewitched the old men 
on the walls of Troy. The finger of Helen put to 
shame the finger of dawn. Men had died for her and 
women had wept. And now that she was home again, 
she had to go under cover of darkness to her sister’s 
house covering her face with a cloak. She had to listen 
with unruffled brow to the insults of a niece whom she 
hated. A whole city held her in execration. She longed 
to lay her wreath on a murdered sister’s tomb, and she 
had to plead her Gwn shame as a reason for hiding her- 
self from the Greeks. Humiliated, abandoned, despised 
and alone—for Menelaus did not count she had still, as 
the photographers say, to look pleasant.. 

But Helen’s arrival within the limits of one of our 
great cities during this twentieth century would hold 
the crowd instead of dispersing it. Helen’s picture in 
the Sunday supplement, Helen’s deeds in a thousand reels 
at the movies, Helen’s royalties as a movie star rising to 
the proportions of Priam’s revenue, Helen’s person the 
theme of manicures, hair-dressers, lip-stick experts and 
powder-puffers, Helen’s songs unwinding from every 
phonograph—what hundreds of applause would echo in 
her exquisite ear if in New York or London to-day, she 
showed in any theatre the face that launched a thousand 
ships. 

The contrast between what actually happened to her 
then and what would inevitably happen to her now, re- 
veals the abyss which yawns between the people who 
trembled before the altar of Zeus and those of the lands 
which have been Christian so long that they forget the 
Resurrection. The attitude of the world towards Helen 
has changed, and Euripides himself actually wrote a 


tragedy about her from a sympathetic point of view; but 
the attitude to Menelaus remains the same after all these 
centuries. He is to us what he was to Euripides, the 
man who took his wife back; and the fact that she was 
Helen of Troy does not redeem him in our eyes. 
ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE SEQUENCE IN IRELAND. 
Sirs: At a moment when the whole world, here in Italy as 
elsewhere, is waiting with strained anxiety to learn whether 
the British Government will allow the heroic Lord Mayor of 
Cork to die in his London gaol, it may be worth while to 
review briefly the events which have led up to this tragedy. 
I speak as an officer in the British army, with sympathies 
equally divided between the two lands. For Britain, Mac- 
Swiney’s death will be a tragedy—for Ireland it will add 
only another name to her long roll of martyrs. 

It is important that all the facts about Ireland should be 
known in America; for without them it will be impossible 
for a right decision to be arrived at. For that reason, it is 
gratifying to hear of the recent selection of a committee 
of Americans to investigate the stories of British misgovern- 
ment. The sooner the British people awaken to the fact that 
the Irish question is a matter of international concern, the 
sooner will they realize the need of compelling the actions 
of their officials to conform with public sentiment. 

To anyone who knows the course of British action in re- 
spect to the Italian Risorgimento, sixty, seventy, and eighty 
years ago, it is almost comical to hear the indignant com- 
plaints that are being made to-day of American interference 
in regard to Ireland. How many committees were set up in 
England in those Victorian days to inquire into the actions 
of Bomba in Naples, and of the Austrians in Lombardy and 
Tuscany, and of the Papal authorities in the Romagna? Yet 
in those countries no section of the population had been 
driven from British shores by British misgovernment; where- 
as it is well-known that in the United States a very consid- 
erable proportion of the population is of Irish blood, and 
even of Irish birth! Moreover, the comparison between Aus- 
trian rule in Lombardy and British rule in Ireland is in 
many ways particularly exact. The Austrians, as most peo- 
ple know, are not a bad, or a cruel people—nor are the 
British. Austrian public opinion in those days expressed a 
desire to be just, and meant it; just as British opinion ex- 
presses it to-day, and means it. But with the conceit born 
of the idea of national ascendency, the Austrians could not 
contemplate any admission that they were bad and unsympa- 
thetic rulers. The Austrians said, as we British do, when 
driven to the last ditch, that they would grant everything but 
independence. Furthermore, there was as much difference in 
temperament between the German-Austrians and the Italians 
as there is between the Anglo-Saxons and the Irish Celts; 
and it is this difference, in both cases, that has made it im- 
possible—apart from the facts of ‘history—for the people of 
one nation to govern the other sympathetically. 

May I briefly recount in your columns my own experience 
of the mental evolution which has turned the bulk of Irish- 
men from being supporters of Home Rule within the Em- 
pire, into separatists and Republicans? In November and 
December 1914 I went to Cork to recruit for the Irish Bri- 
gade (16th Irish Division) in which I was a Field Officer. 
At that time, I can honestly aver there was but a small pro- 
portion of the whole population which was not in favour of 
the war for France and Belgium. That was clearly the 
psychological moment for uniting the British and Irish peo- 
ples. But to do this much tact was required. To Irishmen, Eng- 
land was always suspect. They were inclined to look in all 
her actions for a lower motive. Therefore, to anyone bent 
on recruiting Irishmen, it was incumbent to say as much as 
possible in respect to their duty of fighting for a small na- 
tionality, Belgium, and for that old ally of Ireland—France. 

This was the method I adopted in Cork with marked suc- 
cess. Never had I any opposition, and I gathered in many 
thousands of recruits. I was helped in every way by the 
very men who are now hunger-striking for the Republic— 
and among them, I think, by that true hero, the Lord Mayor 
MacSwiney. But when the success of this method of dealing 
with recruiting became known to the authorities and when it 
was observed that I was appealing to the historic Irish senti- 
ment for France rather than thrusting the Union Jack before 
unwilling eyes, I was recalled from this duty and received a 
reprimand from my General. 
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Then, many unfortunate and ridiculous things were done. 
This was early in 1915. For example, the Irish soldiers ex- 
pressed a strong desire to have the Irish bagpipes among the 
instruments in the regimental bands of the Irish brigade. 
Arrangements were made to this end, but an order came 
from London forbidding the use of the pipes. Again, one 
or two battalions had agreed to wear an Irish shamrock in 
green cloth upon their forage caps. After this had been 
worn for a time, an order came to take the shamrock from 
the caps. The effect of all this was that the Irish people 
became persuaded that they were being induced to enter the 
British Army for British purposes, rather than for an Irish 
purpose. Other acts on the part of the authorities were also 
calculated to create suspicion. Among these, was the extra- 
ordinary method of officering the Irish Brigades so far as 
the junior officers were concerned. While there were some 
of the most eminent Irishmen serving in the ranks, such, for 
example, as Stephen Gwynn and Tom Kettle (for though 
afterwards they were given commissions, they were kept as 
private soldiers for many months), crowds of English (gen- 
erally London) boys were sent over from England to serve 
as officers in the Irish regiments. There is not a word to be 
said against these gallant youths, most of whom died and 
for whom I mourn, except that they were not Irish and that 
they found it difficult to understand the Irish character. Later 
another blunder was made. In spite of the devoted exertions 
of such Irishmen as Stephen Gwynn, Tom Kettle, Captain 
Sheehan and others to obtain recruits, most of the recruit- 
ing committees were entirely in Unionist—or anti-National— 
hands. 

This was the first phase in the destruction of the confidence 
of a people. The second came as a result of the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916. This uprising, though cleverly planned and 
gallantly carried out, was after all, a very small affair. It 
can be proved that, in the whole country, there were not 
more than 6,000 people engaged in it. It was led by men of 
great ideals and noble lives, Pearce, MacDonagh, MacNeil 
and others—but the bulk of their followers were composed 
of the dockers and other labourers of Dublin, of whom a 
well-known English statesman has said that their economic 
condition is such as would justify their rebelling at any 
time, 

As I took a somewhat prominent part in the suppression 
of the Rebellion I can, perhaps, speak with some authority 
about it. It was a hard fight for the few days that it lasted; 
but to call down vengeance from Heaven because it occurred, 
is sheer hysteria. It has often been said that the essential 
wickedness of the Irish is shown by the fact that they rose in 
this hour of England’s peril and stabbed her in the back. But 
as a matter of fact the people did not rise—only a very few 
of them did. But, even supposing the whole nation had 
risen, and this, in my opinion, was impossible because the 
mass of the people essentially were in favour of the war, there 
would still be nothing to appeal to Heaven about. An op- 
pressed nation will always take advantage of the oppressor’s 
difficulties, and attempt to gain its freedom by allying itself 
with the oppressor’s enemies. The history of Poland, of 
Italy, of Hungary, of the United States, of every country 
once subordinated by another, bears witness to this truth. 
Only persons very ignorant of history, and of the human 
heart, can support the charge of treachery against Ireland. 

What was the effect on the mentality of the Irish people 
of the British Government’s methods of crushing the Easter 
(Rebellion? Before attempting to answer this question, it is 
necessary to mention three important events. (1) The! murder 
of the fifteen prisoners in Portobello Barracks; (2) the murders 
of fifteen young men in North King Street, Dublin, after the 
rebels had surrendered; (3) the shooting of the so-called 
rebel-leaders. 

In regard to the first point, one of the evil results of 
these murders arose from the persistent effort of the British 
Government to hide the facts from the public. For my own 
part, I insisted on publicity for the honour of the British 
Army, and for my own personal honour, and was rewarded 
for so doing by a letter of thanks from Mr. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, and by being relegated to unemployment by 
the military authorities. 

Secondly, the murders on North King Street did infinite 
harm to British prestige. Fifteen men—mostly young men 
who had taken no part in the rebellion—were taken out into 
the street and shot within hearing of their mothers and sis- 
ters, exactly three-quarters of an hour after the rebel-leaders 
had surrendered near by. In fairness, I think we ought to 
admit that these murders must have occurred through a mis- 
reading of orders by the officer in charge. He was, no doubt, 
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instructed to clear the street, and this was the way he inter- 
preted his instructions. But if we are to excuse this act of a 
subordinate on the ground of ignorance, must we not equally 
condone similar acts by the German military authorities? In 
the case of these murders in North King Street, the British 
Government refused to allow an inquiry to be made; and from 
that day to this there has been no inquiry, no trial, no attempt 
at justification, in respect of these fourteen or fifteen young 
men. Their lives were wiped out as a child’s sum on a slate 
might be, in spite of the Dublin Coroner’s verdict of murder. 

Thirdly, in regard to the official shooting of the leaders of 
the Rebellion. From 3 May, 1916, onward to 14 May, these 
executions occurred in batches, day by day, two or three at a 
time, culminating in the execution of James Connolly, a 
wounded man who had to be tied to his chair. Imagine the 
tension of feeling all over Ireland while these events were 
happening; think of the agony of an imaginative people when 
day after day men and children were being shot within their 
hearing. 

I began this letter by saying that in 1914, at the com- 
mencement of the War, the Irish people were nearer in 
sympathy with the English than they had ever been within 
a century and a half. At the end of 10916, the Irish people 
were farther away from the English than ever they had 
been since 1800. In 1914 they had been encouraged in their 
feelings of friendship by the Home Rule Bills of Gladstone 
and of Asquith and by the Land Act of Sir George Wynd- 
ham. They thought our action in fighting for France and 
Belgium showed a nobler spirit. But the lack of under- 
standing of Irish opinion as displayed, first by the treat- 
ment of Irishmen enlisting for the war, second by the method 
of putting down the Easter Rebellion, and third by the British 
Government’s persistent concealment of wrong-doing, when 
the wrong-doing was of British origin, confirmed the Irish in 
their antagonism. 

Chronologically, the change in the attitude of the bulk of 
the Irish people may be expressed thus: in 1914 and 1915 
they were willing to accept Home Rule, of the Gladstone or 
Asquith kind. In 1916, after the Rebellion, they would have 
taken Dominion Home (Rule on the Canadian model. In 
1918-20 they demand complete independence under a Republic 
of their own making! The problem for British statesmen 
therefore is ‘how to reconcile the views of 1916 with those 
of 1920! 

Personally, I hope for a settlement in which the relations 
between Ireland and England will be similar to those existing 
between Cuba and the United States. I believe a plan along 
those lines would settle the matter. I am, etc. 

Villa San Marino, Fiesole. FRANCIS VANE, of Hutton. 


A CONTINENT OF STARVATION. 

Sms: Your note in this week’s issue of the Freeman on the 
tragic condition brought about in Vienna by the war-makers 
and the peace-makers recalls to my mind a statement re- 
cently made by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, regarding the present situation in Berlin. Mr. Dickin- 
son, who is doubtless well-known personally to many of your 
readers, writing from Berlin to the Manchester Guardian 
less than three weeks ago says: 


This afternoon I visited in Berlin some of the stations (there are 
800 in this city alone) where the Americans are feeding German 
children. In all they are feeding in Germany round about half a 
million. To see some real food being put into hungry mouths, to see 
gratitude, good-will, and a momentary happiness—these are the only 
cheerful and human impressions I have been able to receive in this 
city of dreadful night, not the less but the more dreadful because of 
the superficial appearance of prosperity which misleads the foreign 
dweller in expensive hotels. 

This same day the German press is full of bitter articles on the 
demand of the Allied nations for 810,000 milch cows. Consider what 
that means. All the milk there is in Germany, other than the very 
expensive condensed milk, is commandeered for infants under two. 
Children above that age get none. The Allies’ demand is for more 
than one-tenth of the cows in Germany, and those, owing to. lack of 
proper feeding-stuffs, bad milkers. In France and in Belgium, as far 
as we have heard, there is no milk-shortage. To take these cows is 
plainly to make thousands of German infants go short in order that 
Frenchmen and Belgians may have superfluity. What can be the 
meaning of it? Germans believe it to be the deliberate intention of 
the Allied Governments to strike at German babies in order that Ger- 
many may not recover her strength in man-power. After all that we 
have seen, dare any Englishman or Frenchman be sure they are not 
right? 

Protests, I know, are vain. The very feelings to which such pro- 
tests must be addressed are dead. To appeal to humanity where our 
late enemies are concerned is to court indignation and contempt. Our 
civilization hardly even pretends any longer to be Christian. It has 
accepted the pagan maxim: ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
And whither that maxim is leading us, is written in letters of blood, 
large on the face of Europe. We have given ourselves over to hate, 
fear, and revenge. But those passions, once given their head, will not 
stop at our late enemies. They are tearing to pieces the international 
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coherence of every nation. We have entered in England upon what is, 
in fact, a social war. Before it is over we are likely to see in our 
own sufferings what is involved in abandoning the way of Christ for 
that of the Old Testament, but when we see, it may be too late. 


Thus we know it to be in Vienna and Berlin; and now 

Mr. H. G. Wells is telling his vivid story of the dying city 
of Petrograd. Surely the time has come for us in this well- 
fed, prosperous country to organize the resources of the 
whole nation in a new fight, this time to make the world safe 
for humanity. Was ever the need so great for pity and suc- 
cour? Surely the American people would gladly submit to 
the rationing of certain food-stuffs if they could be assured 
that by their sacrifice they were feeding the hungry peoples 
of Europe. What a chance is here for Mr. Wilson in these 
last days of his power! It is not too late. Even now a clear 
call from him to organize for a war against famine might 
rally the whole nation. If Mr. Wilson is unable to act, there 
is nothing in the Constitution to prevent the President-elect 
from stepping into the breach. Might not Mr. Harding turn 
his vast popularity to account by associating himself at once 
with a federation of the various relief societies, and issue 
an appeal to the generous heart of our people, for America to 
play the part of a good Samaritan to a starving continent. 
I am, etc., ; 
Chicago, Ill. Cuartes H. ATTREE, 
“THE NEW WOMAN.”’’ 
Simms: A'fter reading the many laudatory reviews of Magde- 
leine Marx’s “Woman,” I find myself in agreement with Mr. 
Ernest A. Boyd’s recent judgment of it as published in your 
columns. 

In my school days the “New Woman” was one who did 
not follow the prevailing styles in women’s clothes, but copied 
men’s clothing as nearly as the law would allow. Who does 
not remember the pitiful disdain with which the “New 
Woman” of those days looked down upon those of her sex 
who showed a natural love for colour and soft texture in 
clothes? But to-day where are those stiffly starched collars, 
sailor hats and tailored suits? What has become of the 
women who used to wear them? No, they are not dead, they 
are wearing gaily coloured smocks and sports skirts re- 
sembling rainbows. And what is more, they seem to be enjoy- 
ing it. The eternal woman has reasserted herself. After 
all, the fashion of aping the men had nothing fundamentally 
good or lasting in it. 

And now comes Magdeleine Marx and describes for us 
what she claims to be the 1920 model of the “New Woman.” 
She is self-supporting, economically independent, powders her 
nose and glories in her beauty; she wears feminine clothes and 
flirts with every man she meets. From this it would appear 
that the “New Woman” is simply the old eternal woman, 
except that modern conditions in industry have made a “wage- 
slave’ of her. But no: seasonal styles, as everybody knows, 
depend upon over-emphasis and exaggeration of some point. 
And so Magdeleine Marx’s 1920 model has her sex exagger- 
ated. In this she is simply accepting man’s standard of 
morals and she is doing so at a time when man is seriously 
considering the adoption of the woman’s standard as the 
single standard for both sexes. 

I should like to suggest to “radical” writers that if they 
wish to write something ultra-rebellious they write about the 
“New Man.” At least it would have the merit of being a new 
subject. I am, etc., 


Seattle, Washington. (Mrs.) BertHaA Freyp LANE, 


IN OREGON. 
Sirs: I should like to ask you to send a few sample copies 
of the Freeman to some of my friends out here, but 


whether it will be worth while for you to do so I can not 
say. You know this is in the southern part of Oregon; and 
you should also know that the logging- and lumber-inter- 
ests, with the assistance of the Elks, control this part of 
the country. The only news they want their faithful sub- 
jects to get is what is published in the two leading news- 
papers of San Francisco, which of course they can read to 
their heart’s content. But if anyone should be seen reading 
anything else—the Freeman, for example—he is classed at 
once as an I. W. W. Moreover, in most places out here, the 
United States mail goes through the local offices of the lum- 
ber-interests so that they always know you when you get 
your mail. And that, by the way, is the reason I am send- 
ing you only a short subscription for myself. For one is 
here to-day and maybe to-morrow one is moved on. I am, 


etc., 
Arbo G 


ART. 


ART IN AMERICA. 
II 
DurincG the last few decades, considerable technical 
advance has been made in painting and sculpture in 
this country; and it is safe to say that there will be 
much more of such progress, for there is nothing to 
make one feel that painting and sculpture, here or else- 
where, have said their last word. At the same time, we 
must remember that America has very few great artists 
who could be placed beside their French contemporar- 
ies without suffering in the comparison. Already most 
people who try to attain a soundness of judgment 
in art-matters, realize that hitherto too much has been 
claimed for our landscapists. Extravagant praise for 
men like Inness, Wyant and their successors may be 
found in books that are being published to-day; but 
every competent student knows very well that such 
talk, like the occasional high prices paid for the work 
of these painters, may in every case be set down to 
the fact that because a few unskilled rich men are 
collecting these pictures, they acquire what is at best 
an “old-fashioned gentility,’ rather than the mellow 
authority that settles on works of genuine merit. It 
was but yesterday, however, that America had an 
artist whose pictures must inevitably gain in appre- 
ciation with the passing of years. The painting of 
Albert P. Ryder is one of the genuine and beautiful 
things of the nineteenth century. And to-day we 


| have Mr. Prendergast, whose work is worthy of a 


place in any collection of modern art. A few of the 
younger men are striving with an intelligence and a 
vigour worthy of the highest admiration; and already 
some are achieving solid results. 

But there is another phase of art in America 
that is of vital importance; I refer to the creative 
work that is going on outside the walls of the studios. 
Not since. the eighteenth century, in the time of 
Copley and his contemporaries, has there been in our 
plastic arts a spirit distinctly different from that of 
the European schools. The prosperity of the period 
after the Revolution, and the increasingly rapid means 
of communication with the Old World, took us out 
of the isolation that had made possible the Colonial 
style. That was the expression of a stable and con- 
scious period, and not having had one since, we have 
not created a new style. 

But to-day, at last, we are moving steadily on the 
way towards one. This is clearly indicated in our 
bridges, our steel buildings—before we plaster them 


| over with silly decoration—in our locomotives, auto- 


mobiles, tools and utensils. Such things are often 
commented on as outward signs of our modern Ameri- 
can life; but they are rarely mentioned, unless by 
foreigners, as the material of American art. It is 
as raw material that I believe they must, in fact, 
be regarded. We have not yet reached the point when 
our conscious pride in these things will dictate the 
emphasis on such of their lines and forms as express 
the quality and character of the work. A clear.exam- 
ple of this latter stage in evolution is furnished by 
the Gothic when, after its period of experiment in 
the use of new principles of building, it attained its 
apogee through epitomizing the idea of its time in 
spires and portals, sculptures and windows. 

It is American life itself that must move on to 
the mature individuality out of which will naturally 
grow self-realization, style—art. We are outgrowing 
the formlessness of a pioneering people pushing out 
into the gigantic adventure of a new continent. We 
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are also emerging from the weak and academic cling- 
ing to ideas which have long been discarded by the 
stronger minds in Europe. We reached that point 
when our leading men of education perceived the 
innocence of the earlier Americans and hastened to 
get themselves a smattering of European culture. To- 
day the “culturene” is far more of a nuisance than 
the Philistine. But neither type is particularly sig- 
nificant, for the great mass of the country is bliss- 
fully unconscious of the existence of both; or rather 
it has no idea of what they are or of what is wrong 
with them. It ds because our people are altogether 
too busy with the thousand and one enthralling prob- 
lems of the things they are finding out how to make. It 
knows its mind thoroughly on such matters, even when 
it goes astray on all others. Skilful advertising may 
persuade it that one kind of chewing-gum or one kind 
of soap is better than another, though actually the 
chief difference seems to lie in the wrapping; but no 
such false pleading obscures the judgment of those 
who pass on the merits of a dam or a stove or an 
automobile or the plans of a ship. As it was only 
a step—and an insensible one—from the practical to 
the beautiful in the Greek column or the Gothic arch, 
sO, aS we approach perfect adaptation to use in the 
large or small constructions of to-day, we shall make 
them works of art. 


In New York City, just off Fifth Avenue, around | 


the corner from the galleries of the picture-dealers, 
one may see a gigantic valve in a shop-window, a 
thing of new and fascinating lines, lustres and masses. 


unwittingly giving to American life its essential char- 
acter, stops to study it; and the man who already 
recognizes something of the character that is forming, 
stops to admire it as an expression. When these two 
latter attitudes toward such things coincide, when we 
get harmony and co-operation between the workman 
unconscious of the larger significance of his product, 
and the artist who sees the slight additions of empha- 
sis, of gesture, of clarity that make the work an 
expression of the characteristic ideal of its time, then 
we shall at last have turned our fine material into 


machine as the enemy of the beautiful. Our one 
trouble so far is that we have not learned to make 
designs that the machine could reproduce by the thou- 
sand without loss of beauty. 

In the foregoing paragraph I see that I very nearly 
said that of the three men who stop to look at that 
great valve in the shop-window, the esthete is the 
one who does not count. But that would have been 
a mistake. As poor a thing as he is, he represents 
an idea that, in its stronger phases, is valuable enough. 
There is no break between the past and the present. 
The weak man sees the esthetic qualities of the work 


of the past but-has in him nothing which responds | 


to the life which those qualities express; and so he 
gives his pathetic little gasp when he is confronted 
with the raw, unexpressed life of to-day. Or if he 


comes upon a modern master, who has given the | 
old qualities and the old life their new formula, he | 


cries out forthwith about heresy. That, of course, 
does no permanent harm; for if the acceptance of 
new work is retarded by all the little professors and 
critics and collectors, it is always too strong to be 
crushed by them. Meanwhile the passéistes buy the 
old pictures, tapestries, vases and so forth, which 
eventually go into the museums. At least, some of 
them do, for the best purchases of such things are 
not made by the exsthetes, but are made by men with 
a well-rounded idea of art. The beautiful things of 


poison from standing water.” 
| permanently stagnant, even if the individuals in our 
fine art. And then we shall hear no more about the | 


the future will not be the direct offspring of museum 
culture, but, as in the past, it will be from the flame 
of the old arts that we shall light our new fire, and 
with that new fire we shall melt the metal from our 
rich ore. 

There are unused rhythms and harmonies in some 
of our popular music, which may at any time be 
seized upon by a composer of art-music. Our “jazz” 
and coon-songs are not of the people in the sense 
that, say, Croatian folk-songs with their ancient tra- 
dition are of the people, but it was the freshness and 
not the antiquity of these Croatian melodies that 
enabled Hadyn to use them as the immediate base 
for compositions of classical loveliness. 

Or let us go out to the ball-grounds. The sun makes 


| the field a great emerald, cut and enclosed by firm 
| and logical lines and bordered by the wide, living 


band of the spectators. The two teams are, at one 
moment, marvellously unified pieces of machinery, a 
moment later they disintegrate into individuals, acting 
out a detail of an always new drama. Thirty thou- 
sand faces turn in unison as the pitcher sends a ball 
to the plate, the man at the bat hits it and a single 
cry voices the feeling that the whole crowd holds in 
common. What condition is lacking here that inspired 
the makers of those archaic statues of athletes which 
we call Apollos and which contain in essence all that 
is best in Greek art? America has not yet the statue- 
makers to produce such work; and if we do bring 
forth great artists they will, of course, not do things 


| like the ancient ones, any more than Cubist pictures, 
The zxsthete may shudder at it, but the man who is 


the most strictly classical work of our time, are like 
Raphael. The Greeks and Raphael are not outworn 
because the crowd does not enjoy them. Neither is 
the unspeakable trash that the crowd likes—moder- 
ately—in our magazines and exhibitions to be thought 
of as American art simply because there is so much 
of it. One sees it as the only approach to beauty 
that the thousands of our dismal home-towns know 
anything about, and one is depressed for a moment as 
the warning of William Blake comes to mind, “Expect 
But this water is not 


towns have stagnated. They die, as the bad attempts 
at art of twenty, thirty or forty years ago have died. 
Improvement is slow, but as the increasing volume 
of good art in this country makes us aware of its 
virtues, we shall find the way to shape our conditions 
into harmony with it. 

WattTeR PAcu. 


POETRY. 


COBWEBS. 


Rise in the cool, dim dawn 

When a mist is hung on the pane, 
The loose, grey cobweb of the fog 
Spun by the rain. 


When the sun’s long golden fingers 
Have brushed it away,—then go 

And watch the sky through the tree-tops 
Fall like snow. 


And after, when you are tired, 

And twilight hangs on the leaves, 
Listen—and the silence will tell you 
Why it grieves. 


For the fog, the sky and the twilight 
Are the cobwebs that brush the eyes 
When a man would enter the dusty door 
Of Paradise. 
Oscar WILLIAMS. 
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Ir is no reflection upon the esthetic quality of some 
recent autumn exhibitions in the New York galleries to 
say that they have led one to ponder a little the changes 
that have taken place during the last few centuries in 
the characterization of the nude. Probably no other 
aspect of art throws such a revealing sidelight upon 
customs, manners, and institutions: the very fact that 
when we speak of the nude in art we mean the feminine 
nude is worth a doctor’s thesis in itself. Consider what 
the nude was in the Renaissance. Rubens and Veronese 
are among the first of the thoroughly profane painters: 
they depicted real women, and they depicted their naked- 
ness’ nakedly. When we look at their pictures we realize 
swiftly that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
food was getting pretty rich and lovely woman did not 
stoop either to work or to exercise—scarcely even to 
conquer. But in spite of the fact that Rubens did very 
little to conceal the rotundity, and occasionally even the 
blowsiness of his women, it was part of the Grand Tra- 
dition to give his subjects noble postures. The Renaissance 
nude was a sensuous divinity, but she was still a 
divinity. The charm, the glamour, the mystery, and the 
loveliness of the human form was always depicted—at its 
romantic best—as adolescents might imagine it. 


Tue splendid sensuality of the Renaissance character- 
ization of the nude was, in the long course of time, 
thinned into the anemic delicacy of Lord Leighton, A 
long and lively history, most of which has still to be 
written, lies behind that metamorphosis. Outside the 
Mediterranean countries, in the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the nude had wellnigh reached the 
lowest point of devitalization; so that an artist like St. 
Gaudens could probably point to the fact that, with the 
exception of a single statue, pinnacled beyond intimate 
gaze of the multitude, no figure had left his studio un- 
draped. The influence of drawing from casts, which is 
responsible for so many of the tombstones that mark the 
departed talents of young artists, doubtless had a con- 
siderable effect in draining the blood out of our naked 
goddesses and pumping sugar-and-water into their veins 
as substitute. Add to this the combination of Victorian 
prudery, urban neurasthenia and undernourishment, and 
academic philhellenism, and the stark unreality of the 
nude in a great part of nineteenth-century painting is 
accounted for. 


THE conventional nude of which every Academy exhibi- 
tion boasts at least one example, is obviously a product 
of the civilization that embalms its soda-water fountains 
in drug-stores and patterns its popular restaurants after 
hospital-wards. This mechanical civilization puts a pre- 
mium upon sterility; for its factories and its offices are 
conducted most efficiently, not by whole men and women, 
but by decapitated, mutilated, and crippled people who 
have just sufficient vitality left in them to perform the 
minute particle of an operation which their position in 
the mechanism demands. These outstanding social facts, 
the artist who reacted passively to the external conditions 
of his life faithfully represented. At the time that in- 
dustry was drawing young women into its treadmill and 
doing its best to transform their sexual characteristics 
into the unobtrusive neutrality which mechanical ef- 
ficiency demands, the artist was doing precisely the same 
kind of physiological violence within his own department, 
and he got rid of the “suggestiveness” of sex either by 
swathing his women in draperies or by etherealizing their 
sexual attributes into structures and organs which the 
most generous fancy could hardly associate with the 
possibilities of reproduction. A great triumph for purity! 


But some of the drawings which have been on exhibition 
in New York lately seem to indicate that art is moving 
biologically onto firmer ground; and one may suppose 
that if art is moving in this direction, the various com- 
munities that nurse it must be moving along with it, too. 


The work of Anders Zorn is an example. The way that 
Zorn has caught the glorious vitality of young women 
puts the pampered loveliness of Rubens to shame and 
makes the inanity of Leighton a thing to deal with com- 
miseratingly. What splendid, healthy animals the two 
girls in “My Models” are; and what an intoxicating 
revelation is the etching called “The Swan’— a girl 
standing with outstretched arms from which the wings 
of her opened robe droop. Zorn’s nudes are real women, 
things of flesh and blood, naive in gesture and posture, 
exulting in the magnificence of.their animality. What 
young man or young woman can look at these etchings 
without harbouring for the moment a feeling of ruthless 
contempt for all the debilitated and mean-spirited 
simulacra encountered in the street and shop and train? 


Art the interesting little exhibition of pencil-sketches and _ 
water-colours that was held at the Touchstone Galleries 
recently, one noticed the same tendency in the studies 
by Mr. George Bellows and by Mr. Milton Gray. 
The two girls in one of Mr. Bellows’s pictures are, in 
fact, depicted with the fidelity of a stockbreeder; with a 
fidelity that made one shiver a little for the abandoned 
robes of romanticism, and made one wonder whether 
half the poems and songs and stories in the world were 
not simply a result of the distance between the barnyard 
and the drawing-room. There is a huge difference, how- 
ever between Zorn’s nudes and Bellows’s. Zorn’s ani- 
mality is exultant; Bellows’s is depressing. 


In the American Bellows you feel that you have, per- 
haps, escaped the coercion of a Comstock only to sink 
into the consulting-room candour of Freud: in the Nor- 
wegian Zorn you feel that the complications of metro- 
politanism, Freudianism, and Comstockery have never 
existed—his conception of the nude rises buoyantly into 
the free expression of what the human animal is capable of 
spiritually and physically, at his or her best. Bellows 
tells you that sex is sometimes dingy; Zorn tells you that 
it is frequently, within the human range, divine. What 
a comment this is upon the quality of American life! 
Even those who defy the Puritans may be as repulsive as 
the Puritans; for they defy them, not so much with vine 
leaves in their hair, as with sour grapes in their mouths. 
And for both Puritan and anti-Puritan the true wine of 
life remains for the most part untouched. Dionysus, in 
America, is a dead god indeed, and we have still to see 
his resurrection. 


Execrion night in New York was something of a disap- 
pointment to me. It was not the rain that was to blame: 
there is probably no finer commercial street-scene in the 
world than Broadway on a night when its glossy, black 
pavements reflect and multiply the sky-signs—unless it be 
perhaps the monument in Piccadilly Circus, massed with 
yellow and scarlet tulips in the lavender haze of a late 
afternoon in spring. I held no grudge against the weather, 
on the score that it dampened, so the newspapers reported 
the next morning, the ardour of the election crowds. As 
far as I could see the rain made little difference to the 
folk in Times Square who under their umbrellas greeted 
the returns with ecstatic yawns. They seemed to feel very 
much the same way about the election as I did: they 
were interested—in the weather. 


Waar did rile me, however, was the fact that the tele- 
scope man was not on duty at his usual stand in Forty- 
second Street. He puts up his tripod almost every night 
in Bryant Park, just back of the Library, and it had 
occurred to me in making plans for the Bacchanalian 
revels of election day that a couple of earnest, lingering 
applications at the eyepiece of his telescope would give 
one just the sort of relief that was necessary to calm the 
fever of an otherwise too exciting evening. But, alas, the 
rain spoiled all that, and prevented me from discovering 
whether the moon remained in a state of normalcy as it 
sailed on its course through the sky while Mr. Harding’s 
sensational popularity was being made manifest. 
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Bur later on, to my great chagrin, when I was far from 
the telescope in Bryant Park, the moon came out after 
all. It seemed to me as I looked up at our old friend, 
that there was a “morning-after” expression on the 
Moon’s countenance. In fact, to be frank, the Moon 
struck me as being slightly inebriated; and the question 
he asked me telepathically confirmed my worst suspicions. 
“My vision is a little blurred to-night,” said the Moon, 
“and I can not very well see what is going on in your 
world. Tell me; is the election over?” “Indeed it is,” I 
answered, “and the country, I am happy to say is saved: 
Mr. Harding isn’t going to call the League of Nations a 
league of nations. The American people wouldn’t stand 
for it.” “Saved?” muttered the Man in the Moon stupidly. 
“Saved? My vision must be getting bad, for I’ve been 
looking at your part of the world for quite a while and 
I don’t see any difference.” 


“You do not understand,’ I answered promptly. “You 
are not able to appreciate the overwhelming importance 
of an American presidential election because you see you 
are not human. You have the planetary outlook, and 
that spoils half the fun of participating in what goes on 
down here, for it is impossible to enjoy anything heart- 
ily unless one takes it too seriously. Fortunately, very 
few of us in this world are afflicted with the planetary 
outlook. The lunacy of humanity, Brother Moon, is not 
of that higher order in which you and I indulge.” With 
that I bowed and we each went on our way. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


BOOKS. 
THE PERIPHERY OF POETRY. 


A MINOR example of the lack of taste and of justice 
with which the universe is conducted—the lack of 
poetic justice in it, in fact—is that poetry can actually 
be written by ignorant people and even by mad peo- 
ple—no, not William Blake but Christopher Smart 
and John Clare—while the wisest and most painstak- 
ing scholars can not even tell us what poetry is. They 
are justified, however, in writing books about poetry, 
for there are a great many things that poetry is often 
taken for, and is not. What may look like pedantry 
is amply justified when its aim is to clear away the 
real pedantry of the days when poetry had to be 
morally edifying and its structure artificially scannable. 
Certainly this has been the real value of the many 
recent books written on the general subject of poetics. 
As a rule, these books have abandoned the pretentious- 
ness of their forbears: they have quoted Aristotle less 
and less; and, indeed, have largely transferred their 
attention from his forms of poetry to the lyric. The 
student of the subject who goes no further back than 
the Oxford Lectures on Poetry by Professor A. C. 
Bradley and Professor J. W. Mackail—two recent in- 
cumbents of that unique university-chair which is occu- 
pied by a new man every five years—and follows them 
up with Sir Henry Newbolt’s “A New Study of 
English Poetry,’ Mr. John Livingstone Lowes’s “Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry” and Professor Bliss 
Perry’s new “Study of Poetry,”* will have his appre- 
hension of poetry in general quickened, and will be 
fully able to steer himself among the rival camps of 
traditional and schismatic versifiers and polyphonic 
prosers, ; 
Of these books Professor Perry’s is, perhaps, the 
most comprehensive; but it pays the penalty for this 
by being the most peripheral. It is avowedly written 
with the classroom’s needs in view, as well as those 
of the inquiring general reader; and the former aim 
to some extent vitiates the author’s treatment by im- 


1“A Study of Poetry.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 


Bliss Perry. 


posing too eclectic an ideal upon him. The book is 
a résumé of poetics rather than a personal confession ; 
and the heart of the matter can only be reached when 
a schooled thinker, Sir Henry Newbolt, for a shining 
example, uses esthetic theory simply to illuminate his 
own personal experience. 

For a book written on the lines mentioned, this 
is, however, surprisingly open-minded. By his dis- 
cussion of the mechanism through which poetry “gets 
actoss,’ Professor Perry shows any poets of the 
Bodenheim wing of insurgency how futile it is for 
them to write such lines as “the colour of the birth 
of a white throat,’ which is not quoted by Professor 
Perry but is taken from an early number of the Little 
Review. That line was doubtless perfectly good 
poetry to its creator, but it lacks what Professor 
Perry calls “transmission-value.” “If words were 
meerely representations of private experience,’ Mr. 
Perry says, “merely our nicknames for things, they 
would not pass the walls of the garden inhabited by 
each man’s imagination. ‘Expression’ would be pos- 
sible, but ‘communication’ would be impossible.” 

The factors which make for transmission-value are 
brilliantly discussed in this book ; although occasionally 
the author leaves antinomies open. For instance, he 
quotes Poe and Edmond Holmes to the effect that 
as poetry deals in vague emotions, its words should 
also be vague: “words of large import and with many 
meanings or shades of meaning. Precision . . . is 
always unpoetical.” And then he quotes the Imagistic 
dictum concerning “hardness and economy of speech; 
the exact word,” dropping the subject without attempt- 
ing the perfectly easy reconciliation. For effective 
poetry is the fruit of the most rigorous word-selec- 
tion, to the end that the impression shall be conveyed 
with micrometric exactness, while the impression itself 
is something that surrounds the hard core of the thing 
denoted by an umbral fringe of suggestiveness. 

This cardinal point in poetics has been brilliantly 
worked out by Mr. Arthur Ransome in an article on 
“Kinetic and Potential Speech” in his “Portraits and 
Speculations” : 

Energy [says Mr. Ransome] is described by physicists as 
kinetic and potential. Kinetic energy is force actually ex- 
erted. Potential energy is force that a body is in a position 
to exert. Applying these two terms to language, without 
attempting too strict an analogy, I wish to define literature, 
or rather the medium of literature, as a combination of 
kinetic with potential speech. In this combination the two 
are coincident. There is no such thing in literature as 
speech purely kinetic or purely potential. Purely kinetic 
speech is prose, not good prose, not literature, but colourless 
prose, prose without atmosphere, the sort of prose that M. 
Tourdain discovered he had been speaking all his life. It 
says things. An example of purely potential speech may ue 
found in music. I do not think it can be made with words, 
thoush we can give our minds a taste of it in listening to 
a meaningless but narcotic incantation, or a poem in @ 
language that we do not understand. 

Then, after quoting Blake’s 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry— 


Mr. Ransome points out its potential as well as kinetic 
aspects: 

It is impossible to deny the power of suggestion wielded 
by those four lines, a power utterly disproportionate to what 
is actually said. The kinetic base of that stanza is only 
the proposition to a supposed tiger of a difficult problem in 
metaphysics. But above, below, and on either side of that 
auestion, completely enveloping it, is the phosphorescence of 
another speech, that we can not so easily overhear. And who 
shall speak in fit terms of its potentiality? That glowing 
image, that surprised address; not in enumeration of such 
things shall we come upon its secret. 
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In that passage, the critic is pointing from the peri- 
phery of poetry toward its nucleus; and it is a pity 
that in a bibliography and list of references which 
reaches all the way from Aristotle to the egregious 
“Science of Poetry” of Mr. Hiram Maxim, Professor 
Perry has overlooked Mr. Ransome’s brilliant essay. 

Mr. Ransome’s sentences also suggest another phase 
of poetry in which most critics, including the present 
one, face the circumference instead of the centre. He 
tells us that nonsense-verses appeal because they are, 
to a certain extent and at least unimpededly, poten- 
tial. Professor Perry, on the other hand, with the 
usual prejudice of scholars against decoration in art 
and poetry, thinks that nonsense-verses are decorative 
poetry carried to an extreme: 

Nevertheless, though absolutely pure decorative beauty does 
not exist, the artist may push the decorative principle very 
far, so far indeed, that his product lacks interest and proves 
tedious or nonsensical. There is monsense-verse, as we 
shall see later, which fulfils every condition for pure formal 
beauty in poetry. Yet it is not poetry but only nonsense- 
verse. 

That is a mischievous libel on all decorative art. 
It would certainly rule most music out of court. Non- 
sense-verse is essentially anarchistic, and decorative 
art is essentially law-abiding. The question is, what 
does decoration mean in poetry? “Kubla Khan” is 
certainly decorative poetry if there ever was any; and 
yet its emotional effect is so great, so constant, and 
so widely attested that we can not dismiss it as non- 
sense. Mr. Walter de la Mare’s “The Listeners” is 
decorative and most moving. Or take that very beau- 
tiful poem of Mr. de la Mare’s that begins: 

There was nought in the Valley 
But a Tower of Ivory, 
Its base enwreathed with red 
Flowers that at evening 
Caught the sun’s crimson 
As to Ocean low he sped— 
and then carries us on through a series of beautifully 
pictured changes until: 
And on high in its lantern 
A shape of the living 
Watched o’er a shoreless sea, 
From a Tower rotting, 
With age and weakness, 
Once lovely as ivory. 

The title of this poem is “Time Passes” and to that 
extent the poem has an intellectual meaning and so, it 
may be objected, it is not purely decorative. But the 
intellectual meaning is only the kinetic aspect. Why 
does the decorative treatment do so much more? By 
what magic does it disturb us? In that question is 
the hidden heart of the whole matter—the heart that 
all these critics of poetry in general tend to ignore. 
Are they afraid of the mysticism that is implied in 
any attempt at an answer? Would it be too uncritical 
a hypothesis to say that, just as the patent onomatopceia 
of such descriptive poetry as Bridges’s “London Snow” 
with its flakes “Stealthily and perpetually falling and 
loosely lying” moves us by its power of re-creation, 
so in these poems to which we can attach no definite 
intellectual meaning that is on a parity with their emo- 
tional power, there may be an onomatopceic rendering 
of realities, of perhaps a beyond that is within us, 
that can in no other way be attained? 

But to regard poetry so, is only to make more im- 
portant than ever the questions of its technique and 
materials that concern alike the poet who would avoid 
slovenly workmanship and the reader who would read 
with ear attuned as well as mind. And these ques- 
tions Professor Perry has handled with a catholicity 
rare among American academic critics. 

LLEWELLYN JONES. 
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A COLOURED connoisseur was once sitting in judgment upon 
a certain ingenious substitute for beer. “De colour am 
right,” said he, “de taste am right, but it lack de 
authority.” So it is with these “Essays on Vocation.” 
They mean well, they read well, but they lack the au- 
thority. As one might expect, a book of essays on vo- 
cation edited by Mr. Basil Mathews,* with contributions 
by such people as Mr. Edward Shillito, Mr. Lewis Paton 
and Sir William Osler could hardly be anything but 
good. But a good book on vocation is not good enough. 
It should possess, especially at such a time as this, a 
certain prophetic quality. It ought to be constraining, 
irresistible. But this is just what Mr. Mathews’s book 
is not. For this failure, we have not far to seek. It is 
partly due to the fact that the book is charged with a 
pre-war ideology, and partly—and more fundamentally— 
because it is not a book on vocation at all. It is true that 


| Mr. Shillito says some wise and penetrating things on 


the subject, and Mr. Walford Davies’s essay on “Voca- 
tion in Art” is full of good and true things; but the book 
as a whole merely serves to encourage unattached youth 
to choose an occupation. Now a man can always choose 
an occupation; but the one thing that he can not do is 
to choose his vocation. Very much on the contrary, his 
vocation chooses him. Vocation is an affair of predes- 
tination, and when the call comes, we can not help 
ourselves. 

As things are, however, it is almost idle in these days 
to preach the doctrine of vocation. A few brave souls 
here and there will hear their demon and will go out 
not knowing whither they go. But the rest of us are tied 
to the chariot wheels of industrialism, and in the clatter 
and fever of “making a living” we lose the sense of any 
other possibility for life. Our modern doctrine of work 
is the great enemy of life. What the world needs almost 
more than anything else is a searching analysis of the 
acceptances on which we conduct the business of living. 
All the well-meant but quite superstitious eloquence about 
the dignity of labour is responsible at bottom for a good 
deal of our trouble. Its falsity lies in the fact that, under 
the present system of large-scale machine-production, 
industry as a whole can never be raised above the level 
of mere dridgery. It can at best possess very little in- 
terest; and by no ingenuity can it be made a joy. It is 
the keen perception of this fact that leads medizevalists 
like Mr. Ralph Adams Cram to damn all machine- 
industry and to recall us to the happier days of craft- 
manship when a man might find a vocation in his trade. 
But of course it is no use, pace Mr. Cram, revolting 
against machine-industry. It is here to stay; and the 
indications are that it will be greatly extended. What 
we need is not the abandonment of machine-production, 
but an attitude toward it and a handling of it which will 
make it the minister and not, as it is to-day, the master 
of life. Indeed there seems to be no reason why we 
should not be able to use the machine in such a way as 
to make possible a far more vivid sense and exercise of 
vocation than mankind has yet known. But this, of 
course, would mean a revolution in the economic back- 
ground of life—which would mean a new valuation of 
life itself. 

For the rest, we must learn to distinguish between two 
things: the necessary toil by which the physical end of 
life is maintained; and the task to which a man turns 
because he can not help himself. In the necessary toil 
of the common life every man must take his share— 
every man to his trade. Then, when so-called production 
for profit has gone and with it the inordinately long 
working-day, men will have leisure and opportunity to 
do those things to which they can turn with delight, 
things which they do, not for money, but for the satis- 
faction of expressing themselves, and in which each man 
can be creative according to his own measure. Life will 
lack both health and wealth until we can agree that 
every one of us has an appointed vocation, and life is 
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organized so that each is given a chance to hear and 
obey the call. Until that time we shall all continue to be 
mere tradesmen, and shall have to rest content with but 
a fraction of the life of which we are capable. 

The trouble is that most of us are living wholly in 
what may be called the kitchen of the great house of life, 
and know little or nothing of its spacious living-rooms. 
But in this universal demand for a shorter working-day, 
is there not a sign that the workers are beginning to 
suspect that some day they may enter these other rooms? 
If only we could get the kind of education that we ought 
to have, who will dare to say that the workers might not 
make handsome and fruitful use of the studio, the music- 
room, the play-room, the chapel—and, perhaps, add other 
noble and beautiful rooms to the structure? 

Surely it is only in some such terms as these, that we 
can profitably discuss the problem of vocation in these 
modern days. 

RICHARD RoBERTS. 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF MAIN STREET. 


Mr. Srncvair Lewis’s case as a novelist is illustrative of 
the difficulties that beset an American writer. Having 
pursued adventure in “The Trail of the Hawk” and 
having told the tale of a woman striving for success in 
“The Job,” Mr. Lewis has now turned upon his America, 
examined it in detail and found it—unlovely. Oppressed 
by the spiritual meanness and squalor, and by the joy- 
lessness of our small-town life, he has taken a typical 
small town and made it a background to the eager, vital 
spirit of a young girl who rebels against her environ- 
ment. In the large, Mr. Lewis’s story ’* is both tragic and 
comic. But he has written neither tragedy nor comedy. 
Himself deeply involved in the American scene, he has 
made a direct assault upon it. Having fed the voracious 
maw of the Saturday Evening Post, he knew that for its 
millions of readers—the very people who might read his 
book—it would not be enough to allude satirically to the 
threadbare qualities of their lives; the case against them 
and their kind, against this nation of small-towns, must 
be stated, proved, documented, hammered mercilessly into 
their consciousness. Thus the novelist, critical of the 
scene, becomes the champion of his heroine against it, 
makes her voice the voice of his own sharp resentments, 
of his own generous and frustrated impulses. Champion 
though he be of a lost cause, he can not quite despair. 
His sheer vitality achieves a brilliant burlesque of small- 
town people, of garrulous spinsters and shopkeepers, of 
the Thanatopsis Club discussing poetry. 

Partly because Mr. Lewis felt the need for proving 
his case, partly because of the division in himself, his 
book is both imperfect and important. The qualities he 
opposes to the dullness and religiosity of Gopher Prairie 
with its Main Street, are European: they are the gaiety 
that springs from the cultivation of imaginative values, 
tolerance, daring, sensitiveness to human beings and their 
desires—qualities of living which are not to be expected 
in their fullness in an American small-town, which are 
not capable of being cultivated in a civilization raw with 
dollar-seeking. Linked to that civilization by the acci- 
dent of birth, Mr. Lewis has felt its few human and 
kindly phases: but, his critical senses stimulated by the 
aroma from the European feast—a feast which neither 
Mr. Lewis nor any other native American has fully 
tasted—he has turned away from these all-too-few and 
all-too-human kindlinesses in search of tactile, visual, 
spiritual realities. “Main Street” is the background of 
this search. 

It is not only perception but courage which his quest 
demands; for those realities must still be defended 
against those who live on Main Street. Thus, the rdle of 
polemist, of preacher and prophet—though Mr. Lewis 
will hate the words—is forced upon him. At times, be- 
cause of his assumption of this role, Mr. Lewis makes 
one feel that he has treated his people as mere incidents 
in an environment, that he has pictured them, not without 
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malice, like Dickensian gargoyles. But there are scenes 
in his book as sensitively felt as some in Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson’s “Winesburg, Ohio.” The hounding out of 
town of Fern Mullins, the death of Bea and her child 
Olaf, the tentative approaches of Carol to Guy Pollock 
and to Eric Valborg—these small dramas move with 
simplicity and power and are the fruit not only of 
imagination but of feeling. Always Mr. Lewis’s mind, 
like Carol’s, plays restlessly over his scene and over the 
people in it. These exceptional passages of his book are 
an earnest of the restraint and mastery which one will 
have the right to expect of his later work. 

It is idle to demand of Mr. Lewis any better solution 
than the one he has given of Carol’s problem: whether 
to flee Gopher Prairie, or to stay and fight it. It is 
enough that he has so faithfully set down what he has 
observed and felt. His own problem is phrased in a 
conversation between Carol and her friend about their 
town: 


But can’t the men see the ugliness? 

They don’t think it’s ugly. And how can you prove it? 
Matter of taste. 

True enough—it is a matter of taste and you can not 
prove it. To explore rather than to prove, to suggest 
rather than to assert—that, if one is to judge from the 
evidence of this volume, is becoming Mr. Lewis’s 
responsibility. 

HERBERT J. SELIGMANN. 


THE DISCOVERY OF POLAND. 


It is a strange country, that ancient Polish land that lies 
between the Black Sea and the Baltic. For the last four 
generations, it has been an integral part of every political, 
social and artistic discussion in Europe. Once upon a 
time it played a glorious rdle and came to an inglorious 
end, and ever since it has been imploring the sympathy 
of the world, and the world has been willing to listen— 
more willing to listen than most Poles will admit. But 
the world has not known what to make of these strange 
petitioners. They have come in rags, but they have 
always travelled in a coach-and-four. They have 
clamoured loudly and persistently about the iniquities 
which they have suffered, but when given half a chance, 
they have persecuted the stranger within their gates with 
medieval gusto and modern abandon. Theoretically 
possessed of the most liberal and democratic form of 
government, they allowed ten million brutalized peasants 
to be ruled by half a thousand cowboy-junkers. Citizens 
of a republic, they obeyed the most venal succession of 
kings that ever disgraced a European throne. Brilliant 
and bedraggled as they were, at once martyrs and Grand 
Inquisitors, the outside world tried hard to like these 
suffering strangers and usually ended by placing them 
under special police supervision. 

Five years ago it would have been cruel to write such 
words as these. Poland then was a part of the Russian 
Empire; and for their treatment of Poland alone, the 
Romanovs deserved their fate. But now that Poland is free 
she is using her newly gained liberty to fill the front 
pages of our newspapers with a repetition of those iden- 
tical policies which caused her downfall in the eighteenth 
century. Those who love and admire the Polish people 
for their valour, their chivalry, their devotion to hopeless 
causes, the colour and animation of their lives, those, in 
short, who wish them well and who are willing to prove 
their wishes by practical manifestations of help and 
sympathy, may, perhaps, be permitted to sound a word 
of warning. 

M. Waliszweski, known for years as the author of a 
series of amusing and sometimes reliable books on the 
Russian emperors and empresses, has gallantly taken 
upon himself to “explain” his countrymen to us in this 
hastily written little volume, “Poland the Unknown.” 
M. Waliszweski is an excellent sales-agent who knows 
his literary and historical wares and knows, also, how to 
spread them before his customers with tact and grace; 
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but fer all that, his work will hardly serve as a reliable 
guide for future historians of the Polish question—if 
only because, having spent most of his life in Paris, he 
writes with a decidedly French accent. Thus he apolo- 
gizes for the conduct of many of his fellow-countrymen 
who during the war did not see things “morally right,” 
and who did not hasten to defend the sacred soil of that 
same France which had so often betrayed them in the 
past. But one at least of M. Waliszweski’s readers is not 
lacking in admiration for those cautious citizens of 
Poland who stayed at home from 1914 onwards and made 
the best of a miserable bargain until the quarrel had 
been decided. For more than a century, under one pretext 
or another, the youth of Poland have been killed in ab- 
surd wars which were wholly foreign to their own in- 
terests. As a people they have been lied to and cheated 
by every one of their neighbours. Fifty years more of 
such statesmanship and there would not have been a 
Pole left to march under a foreign banner and give his 
life for a foreign cause. And now, at last, the time has 
come for the Poles to begin their “normalcy.” A normal 
Poland would be a vast stretch of fertile soil, inhabited 
by an industrious peasantry, freed from the burden of a 
yokelish priesthood and an irresponsible class of land- 
owners, and, above all, delivered from the oppression of 
that ancient dream of glory which bears no possible re- 
lation to the economic and intellectual demands of 
modern life—a dream which has thus far ruined every 
attempt of honest Polish patriots to place their country 
upon a sound basis of enduring nationality. 
HENDRIK WILLEM Van Loon. 


SHORTER#NOTICES. 

Mr. Franck has been venturesome; he has rushed in where 
most would fear and many would not deign to tread. With 
a delightful freedom of spirit he has gone vagabonding 
through a stricken and impoverished country; and now hay- 
ing returned home, he has written a thoroughly entertaining 
and at times instructive volume, full of easy and confident 
impressions, called “Vagabonding Through Changing Ger- 
many.”? The reader is grateful for the care with which Mr. 
Franck has handled his facts. At no point does he attempt 
to be picturesque, sentimental or theatrically effective. He 
does not glorify “our army” or “our boys” any more than 
he seeks to create pity for Germany. If one is to draw a 
conclusion from these journalistic snapshots, it is of a 
country and of a people less offensive and brutal than the 
propagandists of the war-years would have us acknowledge. 
This was, perhaps, part of the author’s unconscious inten- 
tion. Consciously, he is inclined at times to bring himself 
up with a jerk and remind himself that he is speaking of 
a former enemy. On these occasions, he becomes formal and 
aloof and hints ominously of expiation and the beauty of 
suffering as a process of purification. But these occasions 
are so few and far between that they do not break the even 
tenor of Mr. Franck’s kindlier way. LM. R 


Tue Irish tales of Mr. Seumas MacManus chart a middle 
course between the deep understanding which is Synge and 
the elfin shore of comedy which is Stephens. They touch 
reality not with bare hands but with the glove of senti- 
mentality. One finds none of that irresponsibility which is 
at once the charm and the challenge of “The Crock of 
Gold,” for example. If it were possible to imagine Mr. | 
Dooley before he became Americanized and city-broke, and | 
with the peat still clinging to his boots, that gentleman must | 
have been close kin to the types to be discovered in “Top | 
o’ the Morning.”? Mr. MacManus makes potent use of the | 
gt ets he draws his inspiration from the tonchstene| 
of common humanity; but he never hesitates to take what} 
liberties he chooses with his material. He lays down one} 
rule for all his characters—“Be quaint and be cheerful”—and 
they do not depart from it. The author has a knack of 
handling scenes, 2 shrewd touch in dialogue, and an abiding 
faith in the tradition of Irish volubility. ike Be 


Ir one were to approach “The Story of Our National 
Ballads” without any knowledge of American history, one 
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might easily be led into the belief that our various national 
crises were pivoted on patriotic airs. The author of this book, 
in his zeal to throw his material into bold relief, has exercised 
a somewhat baffling authority. Every time he shakes up 
national emotions, they seem to fall into the pattern of a popular 
song. However, it is not likely that anyone will turn to this 
book for an introduction to American history; and, therefore, 
the arbitrary grouping of its facts to form an appropriate 
background for these ballads does no lasting harm. The 
compilation spans the entire period from colonial times, which 
saw the birth of “Yankee Doodle,” down to the present, with 
“Over There.” Any attempt to probe the psychology of our 
war-songs, or to philosophize about them, is not discoverable 
in Mr. Browne's scheme, but that may be because he is not, 
in his own phrase, endowed with “a morbid appetite for 
analysis.” Le 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. f 
Ami all the complaints about the low estate of literature 
in this country and the torrents of advice that are poured 
out upon the young writer who finds himself exiled where 
the literary life is regarded as a sort of lunacy, there is 
one subject, very much to the point, that seems to have 
been quite overlooked: I mean reading. We assume, I 
suppose, that young writers read, as writers have always 
read; and that is certainly a mistake. Reading, in the 
proper sense of the word, is something quite different 
from keeping up with a few advanced magazines, with 
contemporary works on psychology, with the new poets 
and the new novelists. Yet this is all that most American 
writers understand by it. They take their own generation 
with such exclusive seriousness! And yet, outside the 
social sphere, in the sphere of the spirit, in the secrets of 
life upon a knowledge of which literature is based, our 
generation is one of the most benighted in history: it 
represents scarcely more than a desperate effort to live 
down the immediate past and to recover through the in- 
telligence the lost ground of human intuition. And how 
is it possible for one ever to discover this except through 
reading? 


Ir is our university life that destroys in most of us all 
interest in any but contemporary books. This is largely 
because of the preoccupation of American professors 
with Victorian literature—the literature, that is, of the 
age preceding ours. Every new generation is in revolt 
against the generation that precedes it: that is a truism. 
And, therefore, the psychological blunder of this em- 
phasis upon the Victorian age would appear to us inex- 
plicable did we not know that what concerns our universi- 
ties is the preservation not of taste (an emphasis on any 
other age would serve that better) but of an established 
moral attitude. Our education thus renders unpalatable 
for most of us the whole history of the past, for what 
of the past has not come to us as revamped by the Vic- 
torians and coloured by their prepossessions for the age 
that followed them? And once this potential interest has 
been destroyed, what is there in our life to kindle it 
afresh? The libraries? They satisfy an appetite, they 
can hardly create it. And the oracles are dumb: even 
the priests read the Saturday Evening Post. In England 
cheap reprints of the classics flood the news-stands, 
popular sketches of great writers appear constantly even 
in the provincial press, penny-weeklies spread informa- 
tion about literature, literary debates, literary contests 
are as common as sporting events, a network of literary 
clubs covers the land. Humble agencies these are, no 
doubt, mere crumbs from the rich man’s table; but these 
crumbs are full of nutriment, they stimulate the appetite. 
Above all, they are so many alluring clues by following 
which one can find one’s way to the heart of literature 
itself. Englishmen who have no other advantages, 
having these agencies, read; and it is by reading, more 
perhaps than by anything else, that they become writers. 
Americans, lacking these agencies, do not read, or read 
without guidance; they wish to become writers without 
finding out what literature is; and what happens, as we 
all know, is that sooner or later they develop “states of 
mind,” : 
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It would be absurd to attribute these states of mind, these 
strange neuroses that beset the American youth of our 
day, merely to the lack of reading. But when, on the 
one hand, one considers the vast range of interests in 
which the mind can lose itself, and by losing itself find 
itself, the histories that cry out to be written, the lives 
to be studied, the explorations to be made in a hundred 
fields, the materials for which are to be found in books, 
and, on the other hand, perceives a whole generation 
caught in the snares of introspection, irresolution and a 
morbid indolence while, at the same time, it wishes to 
write, one is driven to conclude that, if not the lack of 
reading, at least a mistaken use of reading, is partly to 
blame for it. “I estimate,’ said Renan, “that I should 
require five hundred years to exhaust the domain of 
Semitic studies, as I understand them; and if ever my 
taste for them should begin to grow enfeebled, I should 
learn Chinese. ... When one is powerfully attracted 
by things,’ Renan adds, “one is sure that they exist, and 
that one is not grasping a vain phantasmagoria.” In- 
numerable “things” of this kind are to be found in books; 
in the course of an afternoon one can happen upon a 
dozen subjects any one of which, selected in cold blood, 
may be guaranteed to create its own attraction if one 
pursues it long enough. There is no help, to be sure, for 
a man who refuses to write anything but novels, plays 
or poems when his own soul is out of focus and nothing 
coherent springs from it. But in these other, these only 
less “creative” spheres, study, investigation, the scrutiny 
of facts, the collation of documents enable us to escape 


- from ourselves when our selves are our own worst com- 


pany, they educate the faculties to a sort of unison and 
have been known, more than once, to focus them for a 
strictly creative effort that would otherwise have been 
impossible. And these spheres are open to anyone with 
the rudiments of an education. Our literary aspirants 
who find themselves beset with internal difficulties might 
observe how generally French and English novelists and 
poets occupy themselves at intervals with works of this 
kind. How many of these aspirants, driving themselves 
to their wits’ end trying to produce poems when the 
poems refuse to flow, might find in such studies a life- 
work capable of composing and satisfying their spirits 
if they would only accept the first suggestion their read- 
ing offers to them? 


But no, that would be too un-American. We Americans 
are convinced that all we have to do is to strike out with 
a bold stride and register our individualities, and the 
result will be literature. A fatal mistake, as reading 
might have shown us: the methods of the practical life 
play us false in the life of the spirit. The spectacle of 
Stevenson sedulously aping his masters is repugnant to 
our American notions of freedom and equality; but, as 
these notions have produced the literature we have, it is 
evident that we shall have to revise them if we wish 
to have a different sort of literature. To strike out with 
a bold stride, to imagine that because we are “original” 
men it will make us original writers, is to end up as 
Jack London ended: the writers who succeed ultimately 
in differentiating themselves most from the mass, in at- 
taining a point of view all their own, are those who have 
served the longest and the most impassioned apprentice- 
ships; their early works are usually timid, tentative, imi- 
tative, and scarcely to be distinguished from others of 
the same school and tradition. This is because true 
originality is not so much freshness of talent as a capacity 
to survive and surmount experience, after having met 
and assimilated it, which implies a slow growth and a 
slowly and powerfully moulded intention. It was his 
prolonged infancy, according to John Fiske, that 
carried man beyond the ape; and great artists, as a rule, 
have a longer infancy than other men—they have so much 
more to learn. Has America produced two more original 
writers than Whitman and Thoreau? How long an ap- 
prenticeship did Whitman serve, to Homer and the surf, 
before he became “original”? Till he was long past 
thirty he was writing imitative doggerel a poet of our day 
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would be ashamed to sign. As for Thoreau, we are told 
that in his role of a disciple “he imitated Emerson’s tones 
and manners so that it was annoying to listen to him.” 
But what can the writers of this generation do, who have 
no masters in the flesh? They must become apprentices 
to books; only from books indeed can they learn that 
they must become apprentices at all. How many of the 
neuroses of which I have spoken are due to the fact that 
our writers force themselves into activity at a time when 
passivity is what their natures demand? The day when 
young American writers, instead of attempting to register 
their individualities, express themselves in imitations and 
in critical studies of other writers they are able to ad- 
mire, will be a day of hope for American literature, 


Is reading a form of experience? Is it useless to speak 
of Carlyle who, by the experience of books alone, pulled 
himself out of the rut of a Scottish peasant, or of 
Margaret Fuller who, almost solely by reading, fitted 
herself for one of the most remarkable roles in our social 
history? We know nowadays that the moral examples 
which used to thrill our forbears are based on a false 
premise; they assume that the will alone can turn us into 
Carlyles and Margaret Fullers, ignoring a dozen other 
factors over which the will has no command at all. What 
is significant here, however, is not the moral example of 
Carlyle and Margaret Fuller but the use they made of 
reading. By means of reading alone they were able to 
fit themselves for parts in the great world and to bring 
standards of comparison to bear upon themselves and 
upon the narrow societies in which they lived. Carlyle 
and Margaret Fuller are scarcely appealing figures to- 
day; their minds having been furnished by no other ex- 
perience than that of reading, they were as addled and 
grotesque as human beings could well be. But what 
would they have been if they had not read? Less addled 
and grotesque, but also mere impotent and blundering 
social misfits—like other village geniuses. By reading 
they got out of themselves and into the great currents of 
life, they learned how spacious the range of human pos- 
sibility is. Were not these advantages the young writers 
of our day, for the most part, lack, who are only sure 
that they hate the life that surrounds them and can not 
conceive what, if anything, can be done about it? 


WHat reading can especially give the writer is a 
fortifying sense, and this above all is what he needs, of 
the importance of his profession. Without this, in a 
society like ours, which hates and fears literature as much 
as it sentimentalizes over it, he can hardly pull through 
at all. What could the scholars of the early Renaissance 
have done, oppressed as they were by the fumes of the 
Middle Ages, if the images of the ancients had not come 
to life in their imaginations and told them that they were 
right in proclaiming the divinity of the flesh and the 
visible earth? What could the Italian philosophers of the 
seventeenth century have done if science itself had not 
filled them with such a boldness of conviction that they 
were able to face down the threats of the Inquisition? 
Writers who know the history of their craft and the 
role it has played in civilization can not easily be per- 
suaded that literature is a less worthy occupation than 
selling bonds or that the editors of the age of Churchill 
and Chambers are the final arbiters of taste. Knowledge 
of this kind no doubt fails to make the mill go round. 
But men have been able to endure even broken heads 
when they believed in their cause. : 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“Prejudice: Second Series,’ by H. L. Mencken. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

“Greek Tragedy,” by G. Norwood. 
Luce and Co. 

“Satan’s Diary,” by Leonid Andreyeyv. 
and Liveright. 

“Seven Men,” by Max Beerbohm. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. | 


New 
Boston: John W. 


New York: Boni 
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Se cecal ata ae nine nea ees 


Why ts the FREEMAN different ? 


Wuat is the explanation of the savour that distinguishes the FREEMAN among 
weeklies? How does it vary from its excellent contemporaries? Certainly the 
difference lies in something deeper than the actual contents of the paper. 


Marfy of our friends—among them old newspaper men and others who 
have observed the endless attempts to establish new periodicals in America—have 
spoken of the FrEEMAN’s distinction, its unmistakable quality, its unique com- 
bination of buoyant youth and wise maturity. Such persons, in analysing the 
paper, do not always agree in their distribution of praise: some insist that the 
Current Comment is the best part, others offer the palm to Topics of the Day, 
while the bookishly-inclined vote for the Reviewer’s Note-Book. There are 
even those who detect a spicier flavour in the Letters to the Editors than they 
find in letters to other papers. 


Admitting that we exaggerate—though in paraphrasing our friends we have 
understated the praise that led to these remarks—there yet remains much truth 
in the statement that the FREEMAN supplies an element that has hitherto been 
absent from American journalism. 


We think that our readers are conscious of a rare integration that makes 
the FREEMAN not a collection of essays, paragraphs and reviews, but an entity 
that stands for personality in a broad sense. Personality is not something that 
can be superimposed upon an institution: it must grow out of it, it must be 
inherent. It is the philosophy that underlies the FrEEMAN’s views, the unity 
of aim among its creators, the spirit that arises from a common faith, and the 
lively response from that indispensable element—the creative audience—that 
tend to make the FreEMAN an influence in shaping public opinion, potentially 
like the great dailies under Bowles and Greeley and Dana. 


Thus far we have achieved success among thousands. We are capable of 
doing it among millions. This paper is your instrument for spreading radical 
thought of the soundest kind. We are doing your work and we do not hesitate 
to ask your definite help in increasing our circulation. Renew your own sub- 
scription: get subscriptions from others: send us good names for sample copies 
—to-day. 


What better Christmas gift to friends abroad or at home, than a 
subscription to the FREEMAN ? 


The Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 116 W. 13th Street, New York City. 


PLease send a sample copy of the next number of the FrreMANn to the following: In this connexion 


may 

You say not use my name. 
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PLEASE sign your name and address here 
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If you wish to send a ten weeks introductory subscription to any of these people enclose one dollar 
for each name. The price of the FreeMAN is $6.00 a year (Canada $6.50; foreign $7.00); single 
copies I5c. 
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